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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
7 Will close on the 30th of September. 
Admission daily, EXCEPT WEDNESDAYS, from 10 a.m. to 
¢ 7 ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS HALF-A- 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1872. 

Musical Instruments in the {nternational Exhibition of 1872— 
Trades interested in Musical Instruments—Selected Specimens 
of which will be exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General 
Rules at the present year's Exhibition, or by written application 
to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
8T. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Institated for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus. 
Fee £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, 
4, Langham-place. 8. R. Witxrnson, Sec. 


Ress NATIONAL OPERA. 


The Directors of the Royal National Opera Company beg to 
announce that their First Series of Forty Performances will 
commence on Saturday, September 30th, 1871, at the St. 
James’s Theatre. In each week of the season there will be Six 
Evening Performances ; and Two Morning Performances (on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) commencing at Two o'clock. 
Some years have elapsed since English Opera had a home in 
the pe of England, and during that period the growth 
of musical culture has been so extensive that it may well be 
believed the time has come when England may be —— to 
clear itself from the reproach of being the only European 
nation of importance which welcomes foreign music and foreign 
artistes, and neglects its own. It is the hope of the Directors 
that they may be able to foster and to vindicate native talent, 
and to bring together a body of operatic artistes who will not 
only do it to themselves as executants, but will stimulate 
native composers to energetic efforts, This is the main object 
of the Royal National Opera Company, As regards nationality 
in composition, the Diréctors will imitate the wise example of 
the Italian Opera Companies, who seek excellence wherever it 
may be found, and present Italian versions of works by 
French, German, and even English composers. While Operas 
by native composers will naturally occupy a prominent place, 
the a of foreign composers will occaslonally be 
presented in an English dress. Amovg other numerous 
instances of artistic sympathy and good feeling, the Directors 
are glad to announce that Sir Junius Beneptct has 
kindly consented to conduct a performance of his own works, 
and that Sir W. Srsanpatz Bennett has kindly given the 
Royal National Opera Company permission to produce (for 
the first time on the Operatic stage) his Cantata, ‘‘The May 
Queen.” The Directors take this ys seryggen J to mention that 
No Fees will be permitted to be taken, whether for Booking 
Places, Cloak Rooms, Programmes, or attendance of any kind. 
They finally invite attention to the Terms of Subscription, 
which are such as to enable all classes to assist the cause of 
Native Art. Subscriptions for the Forty Performances will be 
received at the Box Office of the St. James’s Theatre, and at all 
the principal Libraries, as follows:—Private Boxes (transfer: 
able), Thirty to Fifty Guineas; Stalls (transferable), Ten 
Guineas; Dress Circle Stalls (transferable), Seven Guineas. 
The following Artistes are already e d: Miss Rose Hersee 
(who will make her re-appearance in England on Saturday, 
September 30th, after an absence of two years as Prima Donna 
Assoluta in America), Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Bessie Emmett, 
Miss Janet Haydon, Mdme. Florence Lancia; Miss Palmer 
(her first appearance on ‘the Operatic Stage in London), Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Nordblom (late principal tenor of the 
Parepa Rosa Company; his first appearance on the Operatic 
Stage in London), Mr. Henry Gordon (his first appearance in 
English Opera), Mr. Charles Stanton (his first appearance in 
English Opera), Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. 
Maybrick his first appearance in “English Opera), Mr. Carlton, 
Mr. Chas. Wilmot, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Theodore Distin, Mr. 
Clive Hersee (his first appearance), and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor,’ Mr. Sidney Naylor. Sir Junius Benspicr will 
kindly conduct a performance of his own works. 











OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 

Complete success of the new plays Fanchette, The Will 0’ The 
Wisp, which, with its beautiful svenery, characteristic cos- 
tumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is universally 
pronounced one of the most charming productions that has ever 


gee the London .—THIS EVENING, at 7 o'clock, 
AMBOOZLING: Mr. Charles Warner. At 8, FANCHETTE, 


THE WILL O’ THE WISP: characters by Miss Isabel Bateman 
iS fourth appearance), Miss G. Paancedrt, Mrs. F. B. Egan; 

r. H. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Addison, &e. The scene 
is Jaid in Brittany, and illustrated by views of the homestead of 
a wealthy farmer ; rocky glade, with moe 


dacape in the 
uare 
Breton village, decorated for the celebration of the Saint's day ; 


a village ;_ Tustic fountain; and distant landscape. Con- 
cluding with TWICE KILLED: Mr. Belmore. 


George \ 
open at 6.30, commence at 7.. Box-office epen under. the direc- 
tlon of Mr, H. Griffiths : 





Just Published, 


LEFTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
—_—@——— 

sd, 
Overture, Solo, and Duet ee ee es es » 40 
No, 1 ae ve ee ee oe ee ». 40 
2. Introduction and Chorus .. ¥ oe par 4 6 

Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. 9 oe . 40 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘Is it thus, sir?” .. ay ro 8 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song” os e'@ 
54. The same, one note lower (in Bflat) —_.. » 8 € 

6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “ Quick, to work, 
for tis your duty” .. pf ée os - 40 

7. Dance and Chorus, ‘ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. ~ - ee oe 3.0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘’Tis surely an illusion” .. 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. oo 1 @ 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the - 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round se 

ee ba $e ad oe os 

12. Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” os “% ee - eo 8 @ 

13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro), “* What sorrow dark 
and danger wait”... be i OE 

18}. The same, in treble cleff(in F) .. od 

14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted” po é a BS 

15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. 2s oe oe ee 
15%. Also one note lower (in E flat) eae 2° 8’S 

16. Song, ‘Two gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. od we = os © ,6 
16}. Also two ntes lower (in B flat) .. - - 8 0 

17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” ee oo @ @ 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling ” 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. ee pt 4 0 
20. The Magyar Dance .. ee ret és a 8 0 

$1. Finale, “ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” +o ee oo ¥ @ 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 











COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 











#4. A £s.d. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Barz .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC... ee oo ” & it « 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES ob 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS es pA se ee 
KEOLANTHE os ee os ” ar 43.9 
DIADESTE .. ee ee ory ” ou Bee 
FALSTAFF .. oe “ oo ” 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. be ” sui @ 
LETTY uy ie “ ve FY antl. = 
LA CTRCASSIENN 29 +. AUBER «. 111 6 
DON CARLOS a4 + Sir M. Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH eo W.V. Wattacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA on ve os * ade ee Oe 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY .. - 220 
LURLINE .. ae a ea ‘ ee ee 
FAIR ROSAMOND ee .» Joun Banyatt.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLI _ ee ae bs o 220 
DON GLOVANNI .. es +» Mozart .. amas & 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. Sin J, Baygpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. ve ++ Donizetti on, ar 8 
RIVAL BEAUTIES - Ranpecosr .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizETTI1 1ll 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 
ARTAXERXES.. oe ..» Dr. Annz « O16 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Bannett,) 
OBERON ... re ia +» Wepre .. o 2% 
ALI BABA .. os bout Borrestnt oo wal 


> 


en 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
! STREET, W. 











USICAL UNION AND LA SOCIETA LIRICA, 
: All letters addressed to the Director during his visits 
in Ireland, will be duly forwarded to him from his residence in 
Victoria-square.—J. Ella, Shane's Castle, Autrim.—Sep. 19th. 





ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





ERR SCHUBERTH Director of the Schubert 
Society, Beethoven and Mozart Society, &c., begs to an- 
nounce to his pupils and friends, that he will return to town on 
the first of October next. For particulars with regard to 


lessons, &c., address, 244, Regent-street.—Kildary House, 
Kildary, Rosshire, N. B. 


\ R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
i his address is 68, St. AvGusTINE-RoAD, CaMDEN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








\ R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
| in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonny Ruopks, Crorpon, §., 


RGANIST.—A lady desires an engagement as 
above, where there is a plain Service, or to act as 


deputy. W. district preferred. Address, M. M.S., Carrington, 
Stationer, Notting-bill. 


W3 NTE an ASSISTANT for a Music Shop 


in London. State last si(uation and salary required. 
Apply by letter only to J. M., 43, Cranbourne-street, W.C. 


N THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA, by G. 
A. MACFARREN, Price One Shilling. Rupaut, Carts 
anh. On, 9, Chastag-oeahis Wi 


IANOFORTE PIECES, always acceptable in 
the Drawing-room :— 
No. 1, VELECTRICITE. Maurice Lee. 4s, 
No. ?. LA MARSEILLAISE. Geo. F. West. 4s. 
No. 8. VOICES FROM THE HILLSIDE, W. 8. Rockstro, 4s, 
No, 4. LHLRON DELLE ET LE PRISONIER, A, Croisez, 3s. 
No.5. WHEN THE SWALLOWS HASTEN HOME, 


Oesten. 38. 
No, 6. LA HARPE EOLIENNE. W. Kruger. 3s. 
All at half-price, als in stamps. 
Tondon: Published only by Ronert Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. 
Seventh Edition. By Gzo. F. Waser. Free by post for 


12 stamps. London; Ronsrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street. 


TOT A SPARROW FALLETH TO THE 
GROUND, Sacred Song. By F. Apr. 3s. Free by 

post for 18 stamps. ‘‘ This sacred song breathes a deep religious 
spirit, and appeals to the trusting heart of the Christian.”— 
Vide rt. es Times, London; Published ouly by Roneat 





Cocks & 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Frye for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
“A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 


Just Published, Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ‘A Tale. By ©. A-MiWy. 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &o,  ~ 
London: J. T, Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, © W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


“FT WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
I A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 

Midlent Sunday at St. Paul's Cathedral, in reference to the 

present attitude of the State towards Christfavity. By 

Wiiram J. Inons, D.D., Prébendary of St, Paul's, Reetor of 

Wadinghamn. ‘ 

London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Baton-square ; and 4, 

Henrietia street, Covent-garden, 

Ss ee Pee ROE OOS ae 
STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 

X OF AUSTRALIA,—F£or Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 28, 

MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and satjoving pe nett coughing. 


P. . WwW. E, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted Angust 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 

_ invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has mainta its character for a 
pty A of a nme cond ‘2 fetes va py mye 
ham fully “cat abilish its ‘grea virtues. Ne, Voctlist or 





and Retail Chemists iu \be United 


Sta t ; 
Meera epeaker should be without this invaluable Losenge. To 
be obtalned of all Wholesale a 


- 3 
-— 








886 








—————— ae a 
Now ready, No. 21 of 
fNHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Sir Revirws: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzini's The War and the 


. Commune. 

PO ay Lives of tho English Saints. 

The Grand Stylo—Part 11. | 4,40. 1, St, Augustine, 

Newspapers. c sT ie Second | ook of 

Dryden's Aneid of Virgil. 

Jerrol:i’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. II. 

Brown's The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services. (2 
I!lustrations.) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 
Year 1870. (Iilustrated.) 

Norman's The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assistant, 

Recent Poetry. 





Ravinws: 

Knight's Supplement to the 
English Cyclopedia. 
eColl’s The Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play 

Alexander's The Divine Death : 
a oeripon, 

Wright's 
Nature. 

Notes on some Pictures in the 
Koyal Aeademy. 

School Life at Winchester Col 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 

Original Portrait and Fight Specimen Illuatrations. 
London : Hoviston & Soxs, 65, Paternoster- a E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Gleanings from 











Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From &4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REUENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratts. 
[Tlewtrated Proxpertres and Ramples of Work gent post fren. 


~ 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, %. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 64. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 





NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, o and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by pest, 6s, 4d. 


TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, ee as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, Meg yo 
~y A ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

is. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A Gena Sermon- -Help), 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension ; Vol. IIl., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV. To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M et Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ 8S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘“ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 


by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 





FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s, 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paessyterianism and IeviNoism. 
Vol II. On Anasartism, the Inpeprypgnts, and the Qvaxgns. 
Vol. It, On Metnopism and SwWEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Combaen 
Prayer. By the Rev, Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W,. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MF... CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.: 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
ary ‘maa Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, aqpecatie to Scripture and Antiquity. 
Osta the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Is. 64. ; by post, 1s. 








1.7, HAYES, Igall Place, Naten-cquaro, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Oovent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS, 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC. 

TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of tho 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bi the 
History of the World down to the end of wr. we 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. “ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth, 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from r- Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the U istorian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and rfl 
Dated ; preceded by > ihe Biographies and Geneal of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the Wor ‘anaes by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.B.I., F.R.S.L., F.R. G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 


Books of the Apocrypha. by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI. 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 


Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, llechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an 


rents the History y of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. ER RODWELL, F.RB.AS., 


F.C.S8. 








MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


— 


anes BOOKS have now taken u 
excellent position in the favour of the reading ee. 


They are indeed the only series of ay’ works having 
any pretensions to careful —oe Enos r apeciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being on’ Steel 


— expressly for the work, = . artis of 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; 
7s. th morvcco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Li 
78. 


YRON. Edited pee Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL, {llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


1. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
WILFRED LAWSON. 


mt, 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
. by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Dlustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


COTT. Edited saa Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


HELLEY. Bdited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. lusteated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


J. 


vi 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. {llustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


1s here Edited ne Prefaced WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. ll by GUS: 
TAVE DORE Ls 

EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


1x. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
an tonnes ” the ncenems of the 
pa Fonte 2 volumes, : waca the pubsiewon Oh ee Gite 
announced, 
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A BARCAROLE, 


a 


I. 
Come with me, O my love, to my bark by the bay! 


On the shore there is nightfall, and dusk on the |: 


8ea, 
Yet with thee by my side I have light on my way, 
And the night is more gracious for thee. 
Thou art dear at all hours and all seasons, sweet : 
By the gloom of the eve or by noonday’s heat ; 
When the laughter of spring is on bud and bough, 
Or when mist-clouds encircle the mountain’s brow. 
Let then the days and the seasons range, 
Love that is plighted never can change. 
Winters may wither, and springs may flee ; 
True love our hope and our stay shall be! 


I. 
Come with me, and the changes of fate I deride : 
Thou art near, and thy presence sufficeth to me. 


For all pain is a far thought with Love by my 

side, ; 
And life is found fullest near thee. 
Bee a heart bowed before thee which thou can’st 
bless 

If thon list to a lover and smile but yes. 

Not an eye shal) behold, but the stars discreet, 

Not a lip shall betray thy low whisper sweet. 
Hasten and come then; night is far spent, 
Leave thee I cannot ere thou consent. 
Morning may dawn thus, shadows flee, 
But true love shall watch and plead for me. 


L. P. G, 








PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. Henry Haigh’s English Opera Company are 
performing at the Theatre Royal, Birkenhead. 
Mrs. Haigh (Mdme. Haigh-Dyer) is the prima 
donna. 

Handel’s ‘‘ Samson” was performed at the Wol- 
verhampton Festival last week, the principals being 
Miss E. Wynne, Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Grayson of 
Lichfield Cathedral (in place of Mr. Sims Reeves), 
Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. At the 
miscellaneous concert Mr. Vernon Rigby appeared 
for Mr. Sims Reeves. 





Herr Kuhe's Recital in Scarborough on the 14th 
‘was a very great success, the room being fully and 
fashionably attended. He played selections from 
the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, Hiller, Chopin, Thalberg, and 
some of his own pieces, and received several encores, 
being enthusiastically called again after the last 
piece. 





At the Aberdeen Theatre the play of ‘ Plot and 
Passion” was well produced, with Mr. Price as De 
Neuville and Mrs. Price as Madame de Fontanges. 
In Macklin’s comedy of “‘ The Man of the World,” 
the réle of the wily, cautious, yet passionate Sir 
Pertinar, was performed most creditably by Mr. 
Scudamore. “Frou Frou” was produced last 
night, with Mr. and Mrs. Price in the cast. 





Great consternation was caused at the Theatre 
Royal, Cambridge, on Tuesday night, by the catching 
fire of some of the scenery. Mr. W. R. Clifton’s 
company were engaged in a representation of  Mac- 
beth,” and when the tragedy had reached a good 
way into the fifth act, and just before Macbeth 
meets Macduff, a cry of “ Fire” was raised by a few 

* persons in the pit, who also pointed to the roof of 
the stage. It was found that a gas-burner, which 
was left swinging at the right wing, had set on fire 
some of the smaller scenery in the roof. The 
burning canvas was promptly brought down, but the 
flames extended, and were not extinguished before 
one or two drop-scenes were pulled down and par- 
tially destroyed. The alarm naturally caused a 
rush to be made by the audience, but a word of 
assurance from Mr. Clifton caused most of them to 

’ remainin their places standing. The audience re- 


fused to allow the curtain to be down whilst the fire 


was burning, and when the play was resumed they 
cheered loudly and long. 





At a swimming match, at the Wellington Street 
Baths, Leeds, one of the events was a re-production 
of the sensational rescue of ‘Mr. Peters” at 
London Bridge. ‘ Professor" Johnson made a brief 
speech, in which he stated the circumstances under 
which he fell overboard from the steamer into the 
Thames, and his brother, M. J. B. Johnson rescued 
him. He disclaimed all intention on the part of his 
brother and himself to deceive the public when they 
performed what on the face of it looked like an act 
of great heroism. They did it merely because they 
thought it would be a plucky thing to do in eonnec- 
tion with J. B. Johnson’s visit to the metropolis to 
contest in the champion race. Before leaving Leeds 
they had made no secret of their intention. Their 
purpose was known to many of their townsmen, and 
amongst others the minister of the district. ‘ Pro- 
fessor’ Johnson also stated that, although admirers 
of the act had sent to his brother upwards of a £100, 
he had returned every penny of the money, as they 
never had the remotest intention to make money in 
such a way. At the end of his remarks “ Professor ” 
Johnson plunged into the bath, and there floundered 
about as only a drowning man can. When he 
seemed quite exhausted and about to sink, Mr. J. B. 
Johnson plunged from the gallery, which is at a 
considerable elevation, and making a dive rescued 
his brother. 

At the opening of the New Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
(lessee and manager Mr. J. F. Warden) on next 
Monday evening, the program of the performances 
will be as follows:—Commence at half-past seven, 
with Douglas Jerrold’s charming comedy, in five 
acts, entitled, “Time Works Wonders.” After 
which an opening address, by Mr. Warden. To be 
followed by the ‘‘ National Anthem,” sung by the 
entirecompany. Toconcludewith the favourite farce 
* Peggy Green;? Mrs. Warden and company.——The 
Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert was this week 
very largely attended. Gounod’s “‘ Ave Maria "— 
meditation on a prelude of Bach’s for voice (Miss 
Pattie Laverne), violin (Mdlle. Bertha Brousil), piano- 
forte (Mrs. Robinson), and organ (Mr. J.R. Edeson)— 
was rendered in a very careful and finished manner by 
the entire quartet, and a hearty encore succeeding, 
which all the executants were entitled to, the selection 
was repeated. Miss Laverne, who is an excellent 
vocalist, was encored in both the ‘* Wood Nymph’'s 
call” (Langton Williams), and ‘‘ The breeze and the 
bells” (P. Van Noorden); while Mdlle. Bertha 
Brousil, who has just returned to Belfast from 
London, received the warmest recall of the 
evening for her clever performance on the violin 
of a fantasia on Irish melodies. The fair violinist 
responded to the encore by rendering ‘The 
bird on the tree,” which excited hearty applause 
that was kept up incessantly until Mdlle. Brousil 
returned to the orchestra and bowed her acknowledg- 
ments. A romance for violin and organ, by Malle. 
Brousil and Mr. Edeson, was also very cordially 
received, The organ selections consisted of the 
overture to ‘* Masaniello,” a prelude and fugue by 
Mendelssohn; -and the imposing ‘War March of 
the Priests,” from ‘Athalie,” with which the concert 
concluded._—At the Victoria Hall the Brothers 
Wardroper are drawing good houses in their: enter- 
tainment of ‘‘ The Peculiar People of the Period.” 





Mr. Santley’s farewell concert at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, on Friday last, was a great success, 
The magnificent hall was crowded and numbers were 
unable to obtain admission. The artists assisting 
Mr. Santley were Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Patey, 
Mr. Cummings, Mr. J. G. Patey, and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, all of whom accompany him to America. 
The Chorus of the Philharmonic Society, conducted 
by Mr. Sanders, volunteered their services and sang 
several part-songs very effectively. Mr. Santley was 
in splendid voice, and we never heard him sing 
better. Handel’s “O ruddier than the cherry” 
and the songs “‘ The wreck of the Hesperus” and 





‘Hearts of Oak” created a sensation. Mrs. Patey 


was also in fine voice, and her singing of “ She 
wore a wreath of roses” and Hullah’s ‘“‘ Storm” 
provoked enthusiastic encores. Miss Wynne was 
suffering from a cold, therefore her songs did not 
excite much interest.——Mr. Santley, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. and Mrs. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper sailed for New York by 
the Cunard steamer Russia on Saturday last. A 
great number of friends accompanied them to the 
vessel. A great many of Miss Wynne’s friends 
also assembled on the landing stage.——" Society" 
was performed at the Alexandra Theatre last week, 
with Mr. Edward Saker in his old part, Z'om Stylus. 
Mr. J. Clarke and Miss Larkin appeared in their 
original characters. Miss Bateman made her first 
appearance at this theatre as Leah on Monday 
last before a large and fashionable audience. —— 
The long anticipated revival of the “ Merchant of 
Venice” took place at the Prince's Theatre on Tues- 
day last. It must suffice for us to simply chronicle 
a revival of Shakespeare's most popular play on a 
scale of magnificence quite unparalleled in the 
provinces, and rarely equalled in the Metropolis. 
We will describe the piece in detail in our next 
impression. During the recess (a week), the very 
pretty theatre has undergone quite a transformation, 
and it now may vie with any Metropolitan play- 
house for the beauty and richness, and good taste of 
the appointments, the comfortable arrangements of 
the auditorium, and the great civility and attention 
on the part of the officials. That the management 
deserve success is certain, and we hope the Man- 
chester public will appreciate it.——‘ Kenilworth,” 
a spectacular play founded on the novel of that 
name, is now running at the Theatre Royal. It is 
well mounted, and good audiences have been the 
rule.——Professor Anderson and his daughters are 
taking -their final farewell at the Free Trade Hall. 
Crowded rooms have proved that the Wizard of the 
North is still as great a favourite as ever.-——M. de 
Jong’s Promenade Concerts commence next Saturday. 
His announcements are indicative of a determina- 
tion to make his enterprise a success. For its first 
concert Mdlle. Cora de Wilhorst is the attraction. 











THE THEATRES. 





The week has been one of reproductions mostly. 
* Caste’ revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
“ The Serious Family" brought out at the Gaiety, and 
‘“‘ Chilperic ’ transferred to the Royalty, constitute 
not so much novelty as interest. The first named 


-revival promises to secure for it a lease of popularity 


almost rivalling the first productions of ‘ Caste.” 
On Saturday the audience crammed the 
prettily renovated theatre, and welcomed with 
repeated acclamations the ‘old favourites. With 
Miss Wilton, Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Honey and Mr. Bancroft in their former 
parts, what remains there to chronicle, except 
a smooth, polished, and perfect performance? In 
one respect the cast suggested a feeling of sorrow: 
the impersonator of George D'Alroy was among the 
absent, and poor Frederick Younge was missed and 
regretted. It is no sinister compliment to Mr. 
Coghlan to say this. With the present D’dlroy no 
fault can be found; the part is played in an unob- 
trusive, gentlemanly manner. Another substitution 
is in the réle of the Marquise; Mr. Leigh Murray 
now occupying the place of Miss Larkin. The rest 
of the personages fall naturally into their old grooves. 
Mr. Bancroft plays the unimpressionable Hawtree, 
Mr. Hare the good-natured carpenter Gerri lge, Mr. 
Honey the sot, Eccles, Miss Wilton and Miss Foote 
the two sisters. Admirable as is the exposition 
throughout, we are disposed to award the palm of 
acting to Messrs. Honey and Hare. In thera is the 
actor's individuality most completely lost, and 
the new personality created. It is not two 
familiar faces which we see, but two persons 
introduced to us for the first time, whose traits 
grow gradually under our eyes. Take Mr. Honey's 
Eccles: it is a type, a creation. It comes of 
course by study, but it seems to come by intuition. 
The Eccles that stands before us is the only Eccles 
who could act in the manner set down for him 





by the dramatist, and could act in no other way. 
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This drunken boaster and mouthing parasite, this 
spouter of platitudes whose emptiness he proves in 
his own wasted idle life, this caricature of political 
fallacies, yet mirror of many others in his sphere of 
life, is a great conception—we may say a moral con- 
ception. Like all true satire it has an underlying 
lesson ; and how swiftly it goes home to the class 
from which the caricature is drawn, is proved by 
the roars from the gallery. Eccles is the best anti- 
dote to demagogy and seditionmongering ; and it is 
by forgetting Mr. Honey throughout the part that 
the audience pay Mr. Honey the highest compli- 
ment. So with Eccles’s antipodes, Sam Gerridge, 
the favourable specimen of “the working man,’ 
modest, diligent, true of heart, and averse to cant 
of every description. The closeness with which Mr. 
Hare grasps the character proves him to be a con- 
summate artist. His part is the complement of 
Mr. Honey’s; and the management is fortunate in 
having two actors whose art dovetails with such 
admirable precision. The piece was enthusiastically 
Let us note among the many points for 
which Miss Wilton deserves credit a new reform. 
She has abolished fees. She is now numbered 
among the managers who in all respects are hors 
ligne, and may her shadow never be less! 

“The Serious Family” at the Gaiety is a good 
idea which might be developed at length. The Hay- 
market shelves are cumbered with capital comedies 
thirty or forty years old, which would come out as 
fresh now-a-days as when they were written. The 
new generation knows little of ‘‘ Leap Year,” of 
‘* Married Life,’ of ** The Sheriff of the County,” 
and a dozen such, none of which are out of date, 
though half-forgotten. Why should there not be a 
general unearthing of these tranced plays? They 
all act easily, are briskly written, full of fun, and 
would be sure to please. ‘ The Serious Family" is 
very well cast on the whole. The exception is Mr. 
Stoyle, who makes a coarse caricature of Aminadah 
Sleek, as he did of Justice Starleigh. But Mr. Stoyle 
is a low comedian, and subtlety of humour is out of 
his perception. His fun is Stoylish, and nothing 
else. It is pleasant to turn from this crude acting 
to that of Miss Ada Cavendish, who plays the 
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Monday next Mr. Sothern is announced to appear as 
David Garrick, and his final appearance this season 
is definitely fixed for the Thursday in the following 
week, 

To-morrow ‘‘ Rebecea” will be produced at Drury 
Lane. Among those supporting the piece are Mr. 
Phelps (Isaac), Miss Neilson (Rebecca), Mr. J. B. 
Howard (Ivanhoe), Miss Mattie Reinhardt (Rowena), 
Miss Fanny Addison, Miss Kathleen Ryan, and Mr. 
McIntyre. Mr. Halliday has issued a lengthy 
apology, in the course of which he says: ‘In 
presenting this story to the public on the boards of 
Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Chatterton, with the 
boldness of enterprise which has been characteristic 
of his management from the first, has spared 
neither pains nor expense in placing the piece upon 
the stage. A company has been specially engaged 
with a view to the adequate and fitting represen- 
tation of every individual character. .... The 
work of the playwright must be left to speak for 
itself. He has only to say that he has endeavoured 
to be true to the great author whose work he has 
laid under contribution. Any one who has read the 
voluminous novel needs not be told that it was 
necessary to throw aside a great deal of matter, 
which, though valuable in a novel, would prove an 
incumbrance in a play. It has been necessary also 
to add some scenes to change localities, and to write 
some new dialogue and speeches. Every alteration, 
however, has been made with a reverential hand, 
and with the view of doing as little violence ‘as 
possible to the purpose of the glorious story. 

London is soon to be rich in circuses. Besides 
the establishment in Holborn, the opening of Astley’s 
is announced under Messrs. Sangers, while Mr. 
Charles Hengler commenced a season on Saturday 
at the whilome Palais Royal, otherwise Corinthian 
Bazaar, in Argyle Street. Mr. Hengler is a 
provincial celebrity in the horseriding way: in 
Liverpool his name has long been a household word, 
associated with all that is enterprising in equestrian- 
ism. He has turned the disconsolate building in 
Argyle Street into a bright and cheerful theatre, 
and seems resolved to bring to it, for the first 
time in its brick-and-mortar experience, the glow 








sprightly Mrs. Ormsby Dalmaine with much vivacity 
and grace. Mrs. Leigh, too, is well placed in Lady 
Sowerby Creamley, and Mr. William Rignold’s Irish 
captain is jovial and gentlemanly. Offenbach’s 
‘* Blue Beard” follows the comedy. To-morrow Mr. 


Alfred Thompson's new extravaganza, ‘' Cinderella|@ far-sighted manager, Mr. Hengler is a skilful 


the Younger.,”’ is to be produced, 

The Royalty under Mr, Mallandaine’s manage- 
ment with a heroine 
On Miss Augusta 
Thomson's shoulders fall the duty of making point 


has chosen 
a 


“ Chilpéric,” 


worthy of better subject. 


for a duller libretto than " Chilpéric” was never 
put into a conscientious artist’s hands. 
Thomson's spirits are unflagging, and her self- 
reliance unbounded; she sang, bustled, stormed, 
melted, worked with all her heart and soul, and 
the result was to make Fredegonde really a success, 
and to redeem Hervé's *‘ haverings.” Miss Thomson 
in fact can work miracles, and is nightly effecting 
one with Fredegonde. Miss Emily Pitt bas nothing 
to do as Galsuinda except to look well and sing 
tastefully, a task she performs to satisfaction. Mr. 
W. H. Tilla imitates M. Hervé in make-up, but not 
in dranatic efficiency; nevertheless in the pas- 
sionate scene between Chilpéric and his discarded 
mistress, Mr. Tilla does manage to catch some chill 
sparks from Miss Thomson's fire. Mr. J. Rouse 
is Dr. Senna, and gags unmercifully. If all the 
characters did likewise the drama could not suffer. 
A M. Loredan as Landry, is tame. Band and 
orchestra are up to the mark, and the burlesque 
goes swimmingly. 

At the Haymarket “ Lord Dundreary”’ is once 
more to the fore, having been revived on Monday. 
At the close of each act Mr, Sothern was summoned 
to receive the acknowledgments of the audience, and 
at the final fall of the curtain he was greeted with 


successive rounds of applause. The cast included 


Miss Amy Roselle as Georgina, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chippendale as Abel Murcott and Mrs. Mount- 
chessington, and Mr, Everill as dea Trenchard. 


On 


of vitality. On Saturday his opening program 
|was smart, and with some freshening up of the 
| clown’s business, some swopping of old witticisms 
| for new ones, will bear favourable comparison 
| with any circus in town or country. Besides being 


| trainer of the equine intellect, as his pupils demon- 
‘strate. 
the quadrille danced by eight handsome studs, 
were among the best features of the entertainment. 


| We are glad to notice a commendable absence of 
out of pointlessness and character out of insipidity ; | 


female somersault-throwers, and girl trapezists. 


| Such excrescences on the legitimate circus-business 
But Miss | 


| should be tabooed from all well-conducted establish- 
ments. From Mr. 
dancing there is only pleasure to be derived, for he 
is evidently master of the situation and an accom- 
plished equilibrist; nor is any grave danger possible, 
Miss Hengler is an admirable horsewoman; M. 


usual, paraphernalia. 


Fees. 


grouping by Mdile. Julie Kenebel, M. Eugéne Gaertner 
and a child called “ le petit Willie ;” 
‘Rob Roy” performed on horseback by Mr. C 


The sagacity of the horse ‘ Zingarelli” and 


John Hengler's tight-rope 


Francisco guides with ease a number of studs at the 
same time; Messrs. Lloyd and Bell perform wonders 
without saddles ; Mesdames Marietta and Henderson 
are skilful performers on the table-land of a horse’s 
back; while the details of circus business are filled 
up by jugglers, clowns, dogs and monkeys, and the 
The interior of the circus is 
very prettily arranged on the amphitheatre model 
by Mr. J. T. Robinson, and among the good points 
of management is the excellent reform: Abolition of 


The Holborn Amphitheatre also opened on Satur- 
day with a good company and a crowded house. 
Among the most attractive elements of the perform- 
ance we may mention the bare-backed execution of 
Malle. Gaertner, who was called back over and over 
again to reeeive plaudits ; a pretty series of statue- 


a scene from 


Bradbury; Mr. A. Bradbury's manipulation of nine 
horses at once; and a reproduction on horseback by 


once with a sublime disregard of accuracy; Adonis 
being made to run away with Venus instead of 
away from her, and demons and fairies being mixed 
up with the foregoing in the cheeriest manner. We 
liked less a bloodcurdling trapeze exhibition by the 
Spanish Brothers Rizar, who hail from America. 
These gymnasts swing themselves simultaneously 
from opposite ends of the building, pass each other 
in mid air, exchanging trapezes in thé transit. The 
feat is marvellously clever, but terrible to behold. 
Much pleasanter is it to watch the drollery of the 
dog Prince, and the tricks of the steed ‘‘ Atlas,” not 
to speak of some clever fooling by the Clowns 
Messrs. Prece and Benham. 





FRANCE. 





Pants, Sept. 19. 

The question of subventions occupies a good deal 
of attention, and those interested in theatrical art 
are “exercised” about the reductions. M. Oscar 
Commettant proposes, in the Siécle, that immense 
subventions shall be given to the principal lyrical 
theatres of Paris, in default of which the prestige he 
attributes to these establishments will; he thinks, be 
endangered. The means he proposes for raising the 
subvention money are ingenious. He would tax the 
café-concerts and other refreshment houses corre- 
sponding more or less closely to our music-halls, and 
with the proceeds form a subvention fund. Thus 
those who live by art, mingled with and corrupted by 
beer and coffee, would contribute to the resources of 
those who live by art alone. The tax on café- 
concerts ought, he estimates, counting their number 
at 250, to produce 840,000fr., and he demands the 
contribution of an additional 860,000fr., half from 
the State and half from the municipality of Paris. 
Of the 1,700,000fr. thus obtained he would give 
800,000fr. to the Opéra Comique, and the same sum 
to the Théatre Lyrique. The Italian Opera would 
receive only 100,000fr., while the subvention ac- 
corded to the Académie would be raised to one 
million. But there is no such lucky prospect as 
this. Retrenchment everywhere is the order of the 
day, and theatres must retrench as well as other 
departments. The authors, musical and literary, 
whose works are performed at the subventioned 
theatres will, for the present, in lieu of percentage on 
the receipts, receive 500fr. a night. This sum is 
declared by those chiefly interested in the matter to 
be insufficient; but as the subventions are being 
reduced, and may before long be entirely withdrawn, 
and as the salaries of the singers and musicians are 
at the same time being cut down, it is not unrea- 
sonable that the sums payable in authors’ fees should 
also be diminished. At the Opera, artists in the 
receipt of less than 6000fr. a year are to bé paid 
their salaries in full. Those entitled to salaries 
above that figure will have 15 per cent. taken off, which 
for artists at 6500fr. will be trying. The uncertainty 
with regard to the exact sum to be voted to the large 
theatres is playing the mischief with Opera engage- 
ments. M. Halanzier, being still uncertain as to 
the amount of subvention to be accorded to him, is 
naturally uncertain as to the terms he may be able 
to offer to his principal artists. A new soprano, 
Mdlle. Thibault, whose engagement is already 
signed, is the daughter of the late conductor of the 
musical band at the Opera, who was killed by a 
shell during the second siege of Paris, From 
another fresh comer, M. Boutry a bass, great things 
are expected. Whether Mdme. Sass and M. Faure 
return is undecided. Still on the subject of the- 
atrical finances, I may mention that the receipts at 
the theatres and places of public entertainment 
were, during the month of June, about 323,000 
francs, and, during that of July, 636,000 francss 
The latter sum may be regarded as rather more 
than half the money taken in average years. 

Of new works there is abundant promise. Gounod's 
“ Polyeucte”’ is fixed for the Opera; Marinet has a 
‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc"’ in readiness ; Reyer has a two-act 
opera ‘*‘ Erostratus,” which is to be produced imme- 
diately. M. Eugéne Diaz, son of the great painter of 
the ‘ colourist ” school, has reason to expect that 
his prize work, ‘‘ La Coupe du Roi de Thulé,” will be 











the same gentleman of ever so many Greek myths at 


produced in the course of the winter. Finally, M. 
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Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Psyché,” composed for the 
Opéra Comique, is, with the indispensable recitative 
added, to be brought out at the Grand Opéra. 
Several pieces from “ Psyché” have already been 
performed at the concerts of the Conservatoire. 
Psyche, Eros, and Mercury are the principal 
characters, and the part of Mercury has been re- 
arranged by the composer with a view to its perform- 
ance by M. Faure. By the way, if Eros, why 
Mercury? Hermes would be more philologically 
homogeneous. 

M. Eugéne Manuel, Professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lycée de Paris, and author of ‘ Les Ouvriers” 
(which ran for a hundred nights at the F angais), 
** Les Pigeons de la République,” ‘* Pour les Blessés,” 
&c., has been appointed chef du cabinet by M. Jules 
Simon. 

Theatrically there is not much to report. The 
Comédie reproduces next Saturday ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.” At the Odéon besides a revival of 
‘Ruy Blas” we are promised some resuscitations 
from the ancient repertory of the theatre. The 
“ Philosophe sans le savoir” is to be one of the 
first. Malle. Schneider is engaged at the Palais 
Royal. 








MUSIC AT MILAN. 





Mian, 14th September. 

Nothing new has occurred here during the past 
week. ‘Jl Guarany” is still being performed at 
La Scala, and with slightly better results. Signora 
Berini has in a great measure got over the nervous- 
ness from which she at first suffered, but even now 
it is impossible to hear her without sighing for the 
always charming Marie Sass. 

The tenor, Villani, is effective as ever, and nightly 
gains immense applause ; while Bertolasi sings with 
even increased energy and bris. The latter is, I am 
sure, destined to make a world-wide fame. He has 
been singing but little more than four years, and is 
now acknowledged by every one to be, if not the first, 
one of the first baritones of the day. This position, 
too, he has attained in despite of natural difficulties 
of the most disheartening character. Dame Nature 
bestowed upon him a most superb voice, but also 
gave him a singularly unpresentable figure. How- 
ever, patience and care have done much for him, 
and those who knew him ten years ago would not, I 
am sure, recognise him now. Having bestowed, too, 
quite as much care upon his naturally beautiful 
voice as upon his uncouth figure, he is, as a vocalist, 
magnificent. 

The orchestra and chorus are much improved, 
and in short, the performances of Gomes’s opera are 
now most successful. There is a talk of doing 
* Lucia” after “Il Guarany.”’ Naudin will be the 
Edgardo, and Bertolasi the Enrico. Who will be 
the Lucia I do not know. A new ballet is also in 
course of preparation for La Scala. 

On Wednesday next the grand open-air concert of 
which I haye before spoken will take place in the 
Piazza del Duomo, when the odes to ‘ Industry” 
and to “Rome,” will be performed by a strong 
choral and instrumental force. 

The Mayor has received a letter from the Maestro 
Verdi, positively announcing that he will superintend 
the production of his new opera, “ Aida,” at La 
Scala during the ensuing Carnival. 








THE LAND OF ARTHUR. 





A walk over the cliffs from Bude to Boscastle is 
no joke (writes a correspondent)—eighteen miles 
if it is a yard, and Cornish miles too—for be it 
known to all intending West of England tourists 
that a Cornish mile stands in the same relation to 
an ordinary mile as twenty minutes to a quarter 
ofan hour. The longest lane has its turning, and 
the last headland of those whose name is legion 
that abuts on the waters betwixt Boscastle and 
Bude is eventually rounded. Boscastle lies at our 
feet. The miscellaneous collection of houses, 
dotted in an independent manner up hill and 
down vale, more closely resembling in appearance 
an Alpine settlement than an English village is 
Boscastle “Church Town ;” that deep gully in 
the rocks with the precipitious sides, and the 


approach by road, compared with which the roof 
of a house would bea modest declivity, is Bos- 
castle Harbour. By great good luck, and when 
the tides are unusually merciful, a ship can make 
its way into this haven; and as for the boats, 
which you may see high and dry on terra firma, the 
only feasible method which has yet been discovered 
of launching them for piscatorial purposesis that of 
letting them down by those giant cranes yonder. 
We have not yet arrived at the goal of our journey, 
which happens to be the headland of ‘Tintagel, 
some three miles distant; but we are already 
within the charmed circle of the strange influences 
of which Tintagel is the centre. We are in King 
Arthur’s land. There, at the bottom of a fern- 
clad ravine sloping abruptly to the sea, lies a 
lakelet. Can it have been in the waters here 
that, the noise of battle having rolled the livelong 
day ‘‘among the mountains by the wintry sea,” 
Arthur bade his chosen knight, Sir Bedivere, hurl 
the blade Excalibur; and can it be across the 
surface of this that there “hove the dusky barge,” 
‘Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern,” 
into which the founder of the “table round”’ was 
received, and in which he floated away to the 
happy valley of Avilion? Probably not, for the 
lakelet is little more than a pool; and Dozmere, 
which I intend to visit to-morrow, and which is 
the supposed scene of the Passing of Arthur, is 
some dozen miles distant—right away on the 
Cornish moors, under the shadow of Brown Willy 
and Rowter, and close to the very sign of the 
famed Jamaica Inn. 

A glance at the stone standing on the roadside 
informs us that we are in Trevena parish, and 
Trevena for all practical purposes means “ wild 
Dundagil by the Cornish sea.” ‘Tintagel, in 
truth, it is. I am close to the birth-place of 
Arthur. There before me rises the splendid 
summit of what was at once his cradle and his 
stronghold. That is King Arthur’s Castle—those 
débris of battlements, embrasures, and walls, and 
peninsula of precipices is Tintagel headland. 
Imagine yourself standing in a deep ravine, 
through which a torrent tosses itself till it reaches 
the blue, Immediately ahead is a little bay, in 
which a trading ship rides safely at anchor; to 
the right rise rocks clad with herbage and moss, 
whose frontage is the Atlantic, and on your left 
you have two headlands connected by a path 
formed of the ruins of cliffs and masonry. On 
each of these you can see vestiges of turreted 
walls ; look closer, and you will find the traces of 
what was once a mighty dwelling. Search the 
architectural wreck, and you can recognise where 
stood téte du pont and where guard-room; where 
was watch-tower, and where donjon-keep. To pass 
comfortably from headland number one to headland 
number two—the true Tintagel headland—it is 
necessary to have astrong‘head and a steady nerve. 
“T hold it as utterly indisputable,” said a gentle: 
man to me, who is an eminent authority on all 
the archwological matters of Cornwall, “ first, 
that Tintagel Headland was never an island; 
secondly, that it was a Celtic stronghold; thirdly, 
that the captain of this stronghold and the head 
of the Cornish princedom was named Arthur— 
whom we know as the king of the Arthurian 
cycle.” This is a question into which I shall not 
go; but fora period of above 800 years we have 
historic evidence that the name of Arthur has 
been indissolubly connected with that of Tintagel. 
Here, according to the time-honoured account 
which it is unnecessary for me, Mommsen-like, to 
discredit, was the great king born—whether, as 
the laureate would have us believe, mysteriously 
deposited by a power more than human at the 
door of the Castle of Gothlouis, or the child of the 
union of the Paynim Uter Pen Dragon, accom- 
plished by the aid of Merlin, with the beauteous 
Ygerne. Here he banqueted; here he formed his 
table round; here he fortified himself and his 
people against all warfare from without. All this 
may be mere legend; but it is a legend which, 
when one is at Tintagel, it is at least pardonable 








to accept as historic verity. 


— x] 


Very striking and most picturesquely appro- 
priate were the conditions under which a few 
hours since I beheld this mysterious monument— 
call it King Arthur's Castle, or what you will—of 
atime that is gone. A dense mist had arisen 
from the sea, and I despaired at first of all 
vision. It needed no great effort of imagination 
to people that mist with the mighty shapes of the 
old Arthuriau heroes. From it one might have 
witnessed Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot, Sir Bevidere, 
Queen Guinevere, Enid, Elaine, Merlin, and 
Vivien, emerging. The sea was not rough, but 
the foam of those breakers that are never at rest 
on this wild Cornish coast lashed the rocks, and 
the caverns re-echoed with the same grand music 
as that to which the blameless King must have 
listsned at his feasts. Gradually the gloom 
brightened, the mist lifted. Rift and fissure, 
battlement and embrasure, ruined wall and falling 
postern stood out to view. Higher still rose the 
sea fog, till the darkness floated away, and all was 
bright and clear. In the blue heaven above shone 
out the sun, turning the sea into a flood of gold. 
I am not sure that the mist did not suit the asso- 
ciations and legends of Tintagel almost better 
than the glaring glories of the day. The shade 
of Arthur, Cornishmen fully believe, still haunts 
Tintagel in the guise of a crow. A crow I saw on 
Tintagel’s steep, solitary and grand in his solitude 
this morning. From the extremity of the second 
headland, that on which the remains of the ram- 
parts stand, the sea view is superb. Away to the 
right Hartland is clearly discernible; there, in 
front of you, is Lundy; and there, westwards, 
Pontrie Point; the region between which and 
Tintagel now submerged, with houses, churches, 
and noble forests—is supposed by competent critics 
to have constituted the kingdom of Lyonesse, 
A day on Tintagel headland would be a dreamer’s 
Paradise. 





FORGED CHECKS. 





At Worship Street on Wednesday, John Stuart, 
nineteen, and Benjamin Davis, twenty-nine, were 
charged before Mr. Hannay with having attempted 
a fraud upon the proprietor of the Grecian Thea- 
tre, City Road, S uttering forged checks of 
admission. 

William Cooney said that he was an officer of 
the theatre, in the employment of the proprietor, 
Mr. B. O. Conquest. On the previous night he 
was taking checks at the pit entrance of the 
theatre when the two prisoners came up, and 

resenting two checks tried to pass. Witness 

owever, saw that the mark usually re upon the 
checks to guard against imitation had been forged 
in this instance, and he gave the prisoners into 
custody. 

Mr. George Gillet, acting manager, explained 
that for a long time past false checks had been 
uttered at the different entrances of the house, 
and to put astop tothis the checks had recently 
been stamped by a hand stamp. One night a 
letter or a number was stamped on the check, and 
at another time a different letter. On Tuesday 
night the lotter was ‘‘F,” and there was also the 
figure 9.” Both these bad been imitated, the 
letter “F” in pencil, the “9” by a type. The 
checks in question were called “ pass out checks,” 
made of pasteboard, and old cards were used. The 
cards the prisoners had produced were of the same 
colour, size, and shape, but differently dated. 
Last week four forged checks were passed into the 
theatre on one evening, and the result of this was 
that check-takers were discharged or otherwise 
suffered. 

When the prisoners were given into the custody 
of a constable, they asserted that they had had 
the checks given them to pass out with. ; 

Mr. Hannay, after looking at the Act of Parlia- 
ment on trade marks, said that he was doubtful 
if this was a case within the criminal law, but at 
common law he had no doubt that it was a forgery. 

The witness Gillet said that a prosecution had 
been instituted by Mr. Chatterton, of Drury Lane, 
for a similar offence—selling forged orders outside 
the theatre. In this case it frequently happened 
that the passes forged, as in this instance, were 
sold for a few pence in the street, 

Mr. Hannay said that he would remand the 
prisoners for a week, and in the interim look into 
the matter. 





The prisoners were then remanded. 
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REVIEWS. 





“A Terrible Temptation.” 


3 vols, 


By Cartes Reape. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 

If this last novel of Mr. Reade’s will not compare 
in intensity of interest with ‘Hard Cash” and one 
or two of his very best, it is still full of powerful 
dramatic fascination. The story progresses at the 
usual headlong pace—goes straight from incident 
to incident—loses no time and suffers no abatement 
in its even march. Mr. Reade is undoubtedly one 
of the best story-tellers we have alive. More skilful 
analysers there may be, more charming portrait- 
painters, more poetical describers. But for sus- 
tained narrative power, for narration of plot pure 
and simple, commend us to Charles Reade. “A 
Terrible Temptation” is in the main a good 
story, and its defects are the more regrettable that 
they are wholly unnecessary. One can forgive an 
ugly warp in an otherwise good fabric if it be appa- 
rent that this warp is necessary to the integrity of 
the fabric. But Mr. Reade’s uglinesses are all super- 
flnous. They need never have been woven in at 
all. There are pages of utterly unnecessary im- 
purity of suggestion, which has no bearing on the 
plot, and which seem to be deliberately written to 
outrage decency. This story came out first in a 
family magazine of an order of respectability closely 
approaching ‘ goodiness.” Now if Mr. Reade had a 
strong contempt for this class of readers, he could 
not have expressed it more forcibly than by such 
passages as those referred to. The shock to the 
“family” readers must have been intense to read 
minute descriptions of the kind of profligacy which 
common propriety agrees to ignore in the household 
cirele. Mr. Reade’s argument to this objection is 
that he writes meat for men and not milk for babes; 
but then why does he accept an invitation to 
contribute to a magazine, if he feels unable 
to comply with the restrictions necessary to its well- 
being? His behaviour is akin to swearing in the 
presence of ladies, and then pleading that the curses 
were meant for male ears only. Mr. Reade main- 
tains that the wickedness delineated exists, and 
deserves exposure. Soit, but there are some 
remedies worse than the disease. It is possible to 
expose so as to contaminate the innocent. And 
when we talk of the benefit of exposure in certain 
cases, do we always mean the education in world- 
wickedness of our sisters and daughters and wives ? 
If this is always implied by exposure, better the ills 
be left unexposed until the grand exposé of all things. 

The story of “A Terrible Temptation” is too 
intricate to narrate in the compressed form of a 
review. The outline is as follows. Sir Charles 
Bassett, a young gentleman with an “ Embarrass- 
ment,’’ falls im love with Bella Bruce. He gets rid 
of the Embarrassment and is accepted by Bella. 
But a cousin of his, Richard Bassett, whose grand- 
father and father cut off the entail of the estate in 
favour of the second son, Charles’s father, is soured 
by this injury to his prospects, and being also in love 
with Bella, he declares himself a thorough-going 
enemy of Sir Charles. To begin with, he meanly 
betrays Sir Charles’s past excesses by means of an 
anonymous letterto Miss Bruce. Great misery comes 
of this; but the Embarrassment, who is true at heart, 
albeit a hussy, patches up matters between the lovers, 
and Sir Charles Bassett and Miss Bruce are 
married. The enmity of Richard pursues them 
into their country dwelling. He takes a house 
adjoining the Baronet’s mansion, and commits 
petty warfare on Sir Charles's privileges as a landed 
proprietor. This goes on for some years until 
the Baronet begins to fret at having no heir. The 
disappointment affects his spirits to an exaggerated 
extent, for he is predisposed to epilepsy. Richard 
Bassett has married and rejoices ina lusty son, whom 
he exhibits to the hypochondriacal baronet, with 
a triumphant assurance that the child shall inherit 
the estates. Sir Charles has a fit, which shakes his 
intellect, and Richard procuring two medical certifi- 
cates, has him confined in an asylum. Mr Charles 
Reade now started on his favourite war-horse, the 
abuses of the lunacy laws, revels in this and the 
succeeding chapters. He is thoroughly at home on 
this familiar ground, The means taken to got Bir 
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Charles out of the Asylum is legitimate enough: the 
means to cure him of his rooted melancholy is less 
unexceptionable. Lady Bassett pretends to be con- 
fined of a son; the false heir being really her maid's, 
and the actual but unconscious father of this child 
being Richard Bassett. The ruse succeeds: Sir 
Charles is delighted at the thought of keeping the 
inheritance in a direct line, and gets well forthwith. 
But Lady Bassett is thoroughly unhappy. The child 
grows up, and turns out a vaurien: he shows gipsy 
proclivities, consorts with poachers, and nearly 
breaks his supposed father’s heart. Meanwhile a 
real son and heir is born by Lady Bassett, and here 
the true blood shows itself: this child turns out a 
little gentleman, whereas the presumed heir is a 
young blackguard. At last the false son 80 
criminally compromises himself that exposure can be 
no longer delayed. Lady Bassett is forced to confess 
the imposture, and as the second child has now 
grown up and fallen in love with Richard Bassett’s 
daughter, the old feud between the cousins is amic- 
ably arranged, and the false son packed off to Aus- 
tralia, where he “‘roughs it” and does pretty well. 

The story, it will be seen, is dramatically powerful, 
and, weeded of its disagreeable excrescences, might 
be made presentable. All the inner life of the 
Embarrassment previous to her marriage (for she 
settles down and turns pious eventually) might have 
been omitted ; and certain episodes with a clergyman 
need never have been introduced, for they have no 
bearing on the plot. It is so little the habit of our 
country clergy to fall illicitly in love with the wives 
of their wealthy neighbours, that such an incident is 
uncalled for when it leads to nothing except disgust 
in the reader’s mind. Beyond these blots “A 
Terrible Temptation” calls only for praise. Mr. 
Reade’s shrewd insight and vigorous style make the 
charm of the book. We conclude with an excerpt 
alien to the main-plot of the story, but capable of 
extracting without the context, and entertaining ina 
psychological sense. It embraces Sir Charles 
Bassett’s experience of lunatics, while confined in 
the asylum. 

“My Dear Sir,—In compliance with your wish, 
and Lady Bassett’s I send you a few desultory 
remarks on what I see here. 1st. The lines 

* Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bonds divide.’ 
are in my opinion exaggerated and untrue. Taking 
the people here as a guide, the insane in general 
appear to be people with very little brains, and 
enormous egotism. My next observation is, that 
the women have far less imagination than the men; 
they cannot even realise their own favourite delu- 
sions. For instance here are two young ladies, the 
Virgin Mary and the Queen of England. How do 
they play their parts? They sit aloof from all the 
rest with their noses in the air: but gauge their 
imaginations; go down on one knee, or both, and 
address them as a Saint and a Queen; they cannot 
say a word in accordance: yet they are cunning 
enough to see they cannot reply in character, so they 
will not utter a syllable to their adorers. They are 
like the shop-boys who go to a masquerade as Bur- 
leigh, or Walsingham, and, when you ask them who 
is Queen Bess’s favourite just now, blush, and look 
offended, and pass sulkily on. The same class of 
male lunatics can speak in character; and this 
observation has made me doubt whether philosophers 
are not mistaken in saying that women generally 
have more imagination than men. I suspect they 
have infinitely less: and I believe their great love of 
novels, which has been set down to imagination, 
arises mainly from their want of it. You writers of 
novels supply that defect for them, by a pictorial style, 
by an infinity of minute details, and petty aids to 
realising, all which an imaginative reader can do for 
himself on reading a bare narrative of sterling 
facts and incidents. I find a monotony in madness: 
so many have inspirations, see phantoms, are the 
victims of vast conspiracies (Principalities and 


|powers combined against a fly); their food is 


poisoned, their wine is drugged, etc., ete. These, I 
think, are all forms of that morbid egotism which is 
at the bottom of insanity. So is their antipathy for 
each other. They keep a) ; because a madman 
is all self, and his is all self; thus egotisms 
clash, and an antipathy arises ; yet it is not, 
pure antipathy, though so regarded, but a mere form 


of their boundless egotism, If, in visiting an asylum, | ? 
you see two or three different patients button-hole a| w 


fourth, and pour their grievances into a listening ear, 
you may safely suspect No. 4 of—sanity. On the 
whole, I think the doctor himself, and one of his 


attendants, and Jones @ keeper, have more solid 


think, | bad 


eccentricity and variety about them than most of the 
patients. 

‘Some insane persons have a way of couching 
their nonsense in language that sounds rational, and 
has a false air of logical connection. Their periods 
seem stolen from ‘sensible books, and forcibly fitted 
to incongruous bosh. By this means the ear is 
confused; and a slow hearer might fancy he was 
listening to sense. I have secured you one example 
of this. You must know that, in the evening, I 
sometimes collect a few together, and try to get them 
to tell their stories. Little comes of it in general, 
but interruptions. But, one night, a melancholy 
Bagman responded in good set terms, and all ing 
moment; one would have thought I had put a torch 
to a barrel of powder, he went off so quickly, in this 
style:—‘ You ask my story: it is briefly told. 
Initiated in commerce from my earliest years, and 
travelled in the cotton trade. As representative of 
a large house in Manchester, I visited the United 
States. Unfortunately for me, that country was 
then the chosen abode of spirits; the very air was 
thick, and humming, with supernaturalia, Ere 
long, spirit-voices whispered in my ear, and 
suggested pious aspirations at first: that was a 
blind, no doubt; for very soon they went on to 
insinuate things profane and indelicate, and urged 
me to deliver them in mixed companies; I forbore 
with difficulty, restrained by the early lessons of a 
pious mother, and a disinclination to be kicked 
down stairs or flung out o’ window. I consulted a 
friend, a native of the country; he said, in its 
beautiful Doric, ‘‘Old oss, I reckon you'd better 
change the air.” I grasped his hand, muttered a 
blessing, and sailed for England. On ocean’s peace- 
ful bosom the annoyance ceased. But, under this 
deceitful calm, fresh dangers brooded. Two doctors 
had stolen into the ship, unseen by human eye, and 
bided their time. Unable to act at sea, owing tothe 
combined effect of wind and current, they concealed 
themselves on deck under a black tarpaulin—that is 
to say, it had been black, but wind and weather had 
reduced it to a dirty brown—and there, adopting for 
the occasion the habits of the dormouse, the bear, 
the caterpillar, and other ephemeral productions, 
they lay torpid. But the moment the vessel touched 
the quay, profiting by the commotion, they emerged, 
and signed certificates with chalk on my port- 
manteau; then vanished in the crowd. The 
Custom-house read the certificates, and seized my 
luggage as contraband. I was too old a traveller to 
leave my luggage: so then they seized me, and sent 
us both down here. (With sudden and short-lived 
fury) That old hell-hound at the Lodge asked them 
where I was booked for. ‘‘ For the whole journey,” 
said a sepulchral voice unseen. That means the 
grave, my boys, the silent grave.’” 





CALIFORNIAN Humour.—About the most lu- 
dicrous incident that we remember occurred the 
other day in an ordinary solemn village in the 
cow counties. A worthy matron, who had been 
absent looking after a vagrom cow, returned home, 
and pushing sgainst the door found it obstrected 
by some heavy substance, which, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be her husband. He had been 
slaughtered by some roving joker, who had 
wrought upon him with a pick-handle. To one of 
his ears was pinned a scrap of greasy paper, upon 
which were scrambled the following sentiments in 
pencil-tracks :—“ The inqulosed boddy is that uv 
old Bunker. Step litely, stranger, fer yer lize the 
mortil part uv wat you mus be sum da. Thers 
arrest for the weery! If Bunker heddenta wurkt 
agin me fer Corner I wuddenta hed to sit on him. 
Ov setch is the kingum of hevvun! You don’t 
want to moov this boddy til ime summuns to hold 
a ninquest. Orl flesh are grass!” The ridiculous 
part of the story is that the lady did not wait to 
summon the coroner, but took charge of the 
remains herself; and in dragging them toward the 
bed she exploded into her face a shotgun, which 
had been cunningly contrived to discharge by a 
string connected with the body, Thus was she 
punished for an infraction of the law. The next 
day the particulars were told us by the facetious 
coroner himself, whose jury had just rendered a 
verdict of accidental drowning, in both cases. 
We do not know when we have enjoyed a heartier 
laugh at genuine California humour.—San Fran- 
cisco News Letter. 
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Costa AND THE OpzRa OncuEstra.—Laporte, who 
was making his engagements for the opera season of 
1880, heard of Costa, and at once engaged him as 
musical director of His Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
place of Bochsa, with whose ignorance and insolence 
it was impossible any longer to bear. When 
Laporte, at the first meeting of the company, pre- 
sented the youthful musician to them as their future 
chef, they one and all burst into a roar of laughter, 
which made the house ring; and on the following 
morning he received a card with seven miniature 
razors affixed to it—which I have seen, and which 
Costa would not on any account whatever part with 
—accompanied by a written recommendation to him 
to shave: This practical joke he had the sense to 
take in good part; but both the singers and the 
band speedily discovered that, beardless as he was, 
they had found a master. Under previous misman- 
agement the orchestra had been made chiefly to 
consist of the pupils of the principal violinists, who 
made money by such engagements in addition to 
their own salaries, This state of things Costa 
determined at once to abolish; and the opposition 
he encountered would have broken down a less firm 
and resolute spirit. But he was resolved to have his 
own way, or retire altogether ; and Laporte, pleased 
with the courage he displayed, and also having 
heard still more of what was in him, from Rubini 
and others who had known him at Naples, backed 
him up, and maintained his position with the 
utmost zeal.—Musical Recollections, in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. 

Master Barry.—More mortifying than would 
have been the rivalry of one with even twice the 
capability of Cooke, was to be the eclipse of the 
great brother and sister under conditions ludicrously 
contemptible. Both were to pass into forgetfulness, 
while the town went “born mad”’ after the new 
player as much as it had done after Mrs. Siddons on 
her firstappearance, The intellectual, the beautiful, 
the politician and statesmen, all were filled with the 
new fureur. Fox turned round to one behind him, 
and, in rapture, was heard to exclaim, ‘* This is finer 
than Garrick!’ The crush in the boxes and pit was 
terrific, and genteel intruders fought for their places 
with the police officers sent to turn them out, For 
a season the town talked of nothing else. When the 
prodigy fell ill all the ladies of fashion and beauty 
crowded to his door with inquiries. When he got 
well Northcote painted him in an absurdly classical 
attitude. Both patent theatres—Drury Lane first, 
and Covent Garden later—strove for his services. 
Historians of the stage must blush a little to have 
to acknowledge that an enthusiasm exceeding what 
was excited by Garrick or Siddons was caused by a 
little Belfast boy of thirteen—the famous Master Betty 
—and that his twenty-eight nights’ playing brought 
Sheridan nearly £20,000 receipts. it was not a 
little mortifying for Kemble, when this lad came to 
his theatre, to have to make arrangements gravely 
for ‘‘mounting” all the important tragedies, in 
which the players were nearly twice the height of 
the hero, and specially mortifying it must have been 
for the actors of the great theatre themselves, who 
had to minister to a mere prodigy. Mrs. Inchbald 
was present at the first appearance of the 
Phenomenon, and was greatly fatigued by his 
measured “ preaching-like tones ” during the earlier 
scenes. She then went behind the scenes, and in 
her vivacious manner describes the crowd of rapturous 
admirers who were congregated there—some vocife- 
rating that Garrick had come to life again, while the 
more sagacious said that the bottle conjuror had 
been revived. She owned, however, that in the later 
acts he exhibited great fire and spirit, and an 
impassioned variety. The lady added this lively 
comment :—‘' This is a clever little boy, and had I 
never seen boys act I might have thought him 
exquisite.” Kemble, however, could afford to wait 
disdainfully until the infatuation had passed by. 
Neither he nor his sister condescended to follow the 
public taste, though it was characteristic that 
Cooke, with all his drunken bluster, should have had 
to play with the prodigy. It is probable, however, 
that it was more his own lack of self-respect rather 
than any ae that subjected him to the 
humiliation. Mrs. Siddons openly professed her 
dissatisfaction, pronouncing him merely ‘a pretty 
boy.” It was a discreditable folly, and could be 
matched by nothing in the history of the stage. An 
absurd caricature appeared, at the great actor's 
expense, and which was not wholly undeserved— 
a picture of Master Betty and Kemble mounted on 
the same horse, the former riding in front. 
Master Betty is saying to him, ‘‘ When two ride the 
same horse, one must ride behind,” There was also 
one of Master Betty bestriding the space between the 
roofs of both theatres, while Kemb e and Sheridan, 
stand ruefully underneath.—The Kembles. 
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History Revisep.—A paragraph appeared lately 
in a prominent journal, and is going through the 
press of the country without correction or query, in 
which it is said that ‘“‘The gallantry of Sir Philip 
Sidney, when he threw his costly cloak on the muddy 
ground upon which the Queen might step over dry 
shod, is quoted as the highest example of chivalric 
devotion to the sex.”” The writer forgot to say that 
Sir Philip Sidney did this as Queen Elizabeth was 
on her way to the funeral of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
was killed by a needle-gun on the field of Zutphen, 
and who drew out the ball saying—“ It gives me no 
pain, my Peters; you need it more than I do.” 


This was about the time that Alexander the Great! dian 


discovered America, and, overcome with emotion, 
exclaimed to Peter the Hermit—* Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” which so touched the 
Earl of Chesterfield that he uttered his famous com- 

liment—*' Praise from Sir Morton Peto is praise 
indeed !”—New York Times, 

WorpswortH aNnD CoLERIDGE.—We are not told 
how the two poets were brought to personal 
knowledge of each other; but in the summer of 
1797, Coleridge appeared at Racedown, and their 
friendship seems to have at once becom@most warm 
and close. They plunged into sudden acquaintance, 
sudden love. There is something very whimsical in 
Miss Wordsworth’s record of the first evening they 
spent together. ‘ The first thing,” she says, ‘ that 
was read after he came, was William’s new poem, 
the ‘ Ruined Cottage’” (afterwards embodied in the 
first book of ‘The Excursion”), ‘‘ with which he 
was much delighted ; and after tea he repeated to us 
two acts and a half of his tragedy ‘ Orsorio.” 
The next evening William read his tragedy, 
‘““The Borderers.” This was an appalling com- 
mencement; but notwithstanding the temptation 
to smile over such a portentous way of occupying 
the placid nothingness of an evening “after tea,” 
there is something in the sublime mutual confidence 
of the two poets, their intense youthful gravity, and 
superiority to all that is ridiculous in the situation 
and their absorption in the grand pursuit which 
was opening before them, whieh turns the reader's 
smile into sympathy. Great as their fame is now, 
and much as they have accomplished, no doubt 
there glimmered before them, in the golden mist 
of these early days, many an impossible feat 
and triumph greater than any reality. They 
exhausted themselves in eager theories, exchang- 
ing plans and fancies as they walked with their 
young heads reaching the skies over the combs 
and uplands. Half spectator, half inspirer, the 
deep-eyed rapid girl between them heard and 
saw, and felt and enhanced every passing thought 
and scheme; and, with an enthusiasm which borders 
on extravagance, they all worshipper and applauded 
each other. ‘‘ He is a wonderful man,” writes Miss 
Wordsworth of Coleridge. ‘* His conversation teems 
with soul, mind, and spirit.” Coleridge on his part, 
describes ‘‘ Wordsworth and his exquisite sister” 
with equal fervour. ‘I speak with heartfelt 
sincerity, and I think unblinded judgment, when 
I tell you that I feel a little man by his side,” he 
writes; and adds of Dorothy, ‘‘ In every motion her 
innocent soul outbeams so brightly, that who saw 
her would say guilt was a thing impossible with 
her. Her information is various, her eye watchful 
in observation of nature, and her taste a perfect 
electrometer.”—‘' A Century of Great Poets. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A German Crurct Orcurstra.—Every third 
Sunday my father directed the church music. The 
town musican Wieprecht arranged a little orchestra ; 
this man was particularly interesting to me, because 
he lived so high up in the tower. School children, 
with some apprentices and journeymen, formed the 
choir. After I had several times successfully per- 
formed the part of the Maid in the Passion narrative, 
I was soon promoted in these church musical. 
services to the part of solo soprano. I knew by 
heart the whole year’s round of the church music, 
and I solfeggioed with my father all the primo and 
secondo violin parts through, upon a wager, carefull 
observing all the trills, mordenti and runs, in whic 
these pieces were not poor. But with the already 
mentioned hand-pieces for the piano, by Tiirk, our 
note treasury was now exhausted. The chorals I 
had long been able to sing and play, and the hand- 
pieces too I sang as fluently as a violin could play 
them. That came altogether of itself, for while my 
father instructed me he sang, and I sang with him.— 
Dr, Carl Loewe’s Selbst-biographie, Fiir die Offent- 
lichkeit bearbeitet von C. 1 Bitter. 

Kemste’s Oprinton or Frexcn Actina.—He 
(Kemble) determined to go abroad—perhaps in 
imitation of Garrick—and thus make his absence 
felt. He also pro studying the French and 
Spanish stage. is friend Heathcote was his 


travelling companion, and it is interesting to find 
that he went out of his way to visit his old college at 
Douai. But he found the house broken up, the 
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Courland, in the Place de la Concorde. He 
described Paris as ‘‘a scene of magnificence, filth, 
pleasure, poverty, gaiety, distress, virtue, and vice."’ 
The English of distinction in Paris overwhelmed 
him with attention. Lords Egremont and Holland, 
“ who lived most splendidly,” insisted on his dining 
with them nearly every day. Talma was anxious to 
see ‘ Pizarro,” to try if it could be fitted to the 
French stage. On his return Kemble frankly 
confessed that he was not struck by the “ grand 
style” of the Frenoh stage. But like every one who 
has seen real French playing, he was impressed by 
the amazing finish and nature of the French come- 
ians. He noted also the means by which this was 
brought about, and described to his friend Sir Walter 
Scott with admiration the humble subordination of 
every one to the interest of the piece. In England, 
he said, every one must be a Bashaw or Pasha, as 
though they were in Easterr countries ; and he told 
how his attention had been attracted, behind the 
scenes at one of the French theatres, by an actor 
who was earnestly practising a single speech in 
every inflection, and was told that this was an inferior 
actor of the class we call ‘‘ supernumerary.” Such 
lessons are valuable even to the greatest actors. —T'he 
Kembles. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

A Br-tinevat Pun.—An anecdote of the year 
1650 credits to an anonymous wit a very clever 
piece of Latin punning, accompanied by a no less 
clever translation. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
sent as a present to a scholarly nephew a plate of 
fish from his table, requesting (the story goes) an 
extempore acknowledgment in rhyme; to which the 
young man (who was disposed to complain that his 
Grace had omitted to send anything to drink) replied 
in the following verse : 

“ Mittitur in disco, 
Mihi pisces ab Archiepiaco— 
Po non tur, 
Quia potus non mibi datur {” 
Whereat the archbishop and hia friends laughed 
heartily; but one of the guests, who knew nothing 
of Latin, said he wished it had been in English, 
that he might have laughed with the rest of the 
company; whereupon the scholar immediately gave 
him a translation in these words : 
“There was sent me a fis 
Tn a dish, from the archbish— 
Hop is not here, 
Because he sent no beer |" 
—Puns and Punning. By John M. Saxe. 

Laspiacue’s First Aprgearnance.—The year 1830 
must ever be remembered as having witnessed the 
début of the greatest basso profondo the musical 
world has ever known—Lablache—who, on the 80th 
of April, was heard for the first time in this country, . 
in Cimarosa’s clever opera, ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto," 
the part of Geronimo having, as a matter of course, 
been assigned to him. The fame of his voice had 
previously reached England, and his character as an 
actor had been quite as loudly proclaimed. So high 
& reputation is not frequently maintained, but in 
this instance not one half enough had been told of 
the genius of this truly great and eminent man. 
Lablache made an immense hit in this opera, and 
in not the slightest respect fell short of the 
anticipations that had been raised respecting him. 
His triumph was complete. Indeed, he could not 
possibly have selected a better part to show off the 
pre-eminent qualities he possessed, both as an actor 
and a singer. His voice was of considerable 
compass, and its weight exceeded everything that was 
ever heard from a human chest. When put forth to 
its full power and extent, it not only overwhelmed 
every other upon the stage and resounded above the 
loudest orchestration, but entered into the most 
successful competition with the most sonorous 
instruments. is stentorian strength and gigantie 
power he, however, used with the utmost discretion, 
only now and then displaying it, and then most 
justifiably. Its quality was superb. So round, 
clear, and sympathetic was every note, that if he 
had only sung his scales—which he could do most 
perfectly--it would have yrotaest the utmost 

tification. It also blended well with other voices, 
Nothing could exceed the accuracy of his intonation, 
a quality that can never be too highly valued, whilst 
his steadiness indicated the superiority of his 
musical training. His style was of the purest—a 
model, in fact, of excellence, good taste, and feeling. 
As a comic actor, he was equal to Ambrogetti 
before he degenerated into coarseness, and superior 
to every one besides that had ever appeared on the 
boards of His Majesty’s Theatre. The character he 
had to represent was always uppermost in hia mind, 
Thus, for example, his Geronimo—the character in. 
which he débuted—was the dull, deaf, coarse, and 
ambitious parvenu from the very first moment to the 
last. He never seemed to be aware of the existence 
of such a person as Lablache, or of the presence ofa 
large audience. He was the rich vulgar merchant, — 
seeking an alliance with a foreign nobleman, and 
sacrificing his daughter in order to gratify his stupid 
selfish pride.—Musical Recollections, in Tinsley" 





his old room. At Paris he put up at the 
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NOTICE. 

It is intended to give in the “ Orchestra,” in 
the first week of each month, a List of all the 
New Music, Vocal and Instrumental, brought 
out in the preceding month; showing under the 
names of the respective Publishers the Title, 
Composer, and Price of each piece. It is believed 
that this list will be peculiarly valuable to Pro- 
fessors, to the Country Trade, and the Public. 
It is requested that a List of New Publications to 
be inserted in the number published on October 
6th, be sent to the “ Orchestra” Office not later 
than the 30th inst.; and subsequent lists not 
later than the Twenty-first of each month. The 
Publishers’ names will be printed in alphabetical 
order, and the description of each piece can only 
occupy one line. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——<>—— 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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On the 6th of October next the Orchestra will 
commence its 17th Volume. It is needless to 
enlarge upon the position the paper has reached : 
in its scope and objects it has differed from other 
musical journals, and it is believed that the success 
it has attained is owing to that fact. It is neither 
a bare chronicle of musical events, nor a mere pro- 
fessional organ, but it has something to say on 
Music and the Drama, and kindred subjects, and it 
endeavours to interest its readers. With the 17th 
Volume a new feature will be introduced in the 
work by giving monthly a List of all New Music 
published daring the preceding month, with name 
of publisher, and author, and price. 








| 


M. Victor Hugo is suffering from an attack of 
pleurisy. 








Gounod’s new opera ‘‘Polyeucte” is to be produced 
at the Grand Opéra. 





Sir Michael Costa is in Ischia, busily engaged 
in the composition of his third oratorio. 





Malle. Marie Saas is not going to Egypt. 
reported to have broken her engagement. 


She is 





Mr. Palmer, of Niblo’s, Master Percy Roselle and 
his sister, sailed for New York last Thursday. 





Mr. Andrew Halliday announces that he has 
retired from the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 





The Director of the Musical Union, Professor 
Ella, is on a visit to Shane’s Castle, Antrim, the 
princely residence of the Lord O'Neill. 





Miss Ada Dyas is engaged by Mr. W. H. Liston 
to play the heroine in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Woman 
in White.” 


ing,” adds a French paper contemptuously, ‘ to 
a pitful of Wallachs!”’ 


tion at the Gaiety, and also Dr. Westland Marston’s 
new play, which is entitled “A Hard Struggle.” 


Mdme. Ristori is at present at Baucharest, ‘ play- 





A two-act comedy by Mr. Cheltnam is in prepara- 





The Holborn Theatre opens on Monday under Mr. 
Richard Mansell’s management with the late Alex- 
andre Dumas’s drama of ‘“‘ Edmund Kean.” 





Mr. Nordblom, the Swedish tenor, has become a 
naturalised citizen of England, previous to his 
début in “The Bohemian Girl,” at the Royal 
National Opera, St. James’s Theatre. 


Ole Bull gs rapidly recovering, and has now 
returned with his wife to their home in Madison, 
Wisconsin. It appears probable now that he will 
be able to fulfil his engagements for this season. 





Signor Ernesto Bonacich, whose continental repu- 
tation as a tenor is very high, will arrive in London 
next week. The musical public will doubtless 
have an early opportunity of appreciating his 
merits. 





M. Bagier contradicts the report that M. Arséne 
Houssaye had acquired the Italiens. M. Bagier 
declares that he has no intention of letting the 
theatre slip through his fingers or associating any 
one else in the management. 


The Prince Poniatowski is staying with Bernal 
Osborne, Esq., M.P., in Ireland. It is hoped that 
the musical Prince will induce the witty M.P. to 
‘‘yepeal” his opposition to a vote for the Royal 
Academy of Music. 





The public should bear in mind that the first of 
the series of Annual International Exhibitions will 
close on Saturday, the 30th of September, and that 
the many interesting objects of Fine Art and 
Manufacture included in this year’s Exhibition will 
then be dispersed. 





Mr. George Legge, formerly assistant organist of 
Ely Cathedral, and for the past ten years organist of 
St. Mary’s Church, Haggerston, has accepted the 
pest of organist of St. Thomas’s Church (Archbishop 
Tenison’s Chapel) Regent Street, W. 





Mr. J. O. Halliwell, the Shakespearean student, 
has presented the Public Library of Penzance with 


volumes illustrative of the ancient English stage, 
its acted drama, its literature, and its history. 


—— 


organ upon which he plays most skilfully. 


the hall, available for the musical guests. 





a handsome gift, namely, a noble collection of 


The Music Hall at Shane’s Castle is the finest 
and largest built in a private residence, and its 
noble owner, Lord O'Neill, has placed in it a fine 
A 
superb grand Erard, violins, and violoncellos are in 


At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
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of the Budget Commission, convinced them of 
the inadvisability of withdrawing the subventions 
altogether, and ultimately persuaded them to allot 
annually the following sums:—To the Opera, 
600,000fr.; to the Thédtre Francais, 240,000fr. ; 
to the Théatre Italiens, 100,000fr.; to the Opéra 
Comique, 100,000fr.; to the Odéon, 60,000fr.; to 
the Théatre Lyrique, 60,000fr. 





Taglioni has prepared for the Court Theatre of 
Berlin a grand allegorical ballet illustrative of the 
late campaign. Three hundred young virgins of 
Berlin are to appear in the uniform of Bismarck’s 
White Cuirassiers. A French paper commenting on 
this, hopes that Taglioni will not forget to introduce 
a Pas de Pendules. The French writer adds, ‘‘One 
must be a German to conceive the idea of celebrating 
through Terpsichore the exploits of Mars—and 
‘* Mercury.” 





Liszt has finished his grand oratorio ‘ Christus,” 
and sent the manuscript to Vienna, where the work 
is to be executed. It is divided into three parts and 
fourteen characteristic scenes, thus mapped out: 
I, Introduction.—II. Pastoral and Annunciation of 
the Angels.—III. Stabat Mater speciosa.—IV. Song 
of the Shepherds at the cradle.-—V. The Three Holy 
Kings.—VI. The Sanctification.—VII. Pater noster. 
—VIII. The Forming of the Church.—IX. The 
Tempest.—X. Entry into Jerusalem.—XI. Tristis 
est anima mea!—XII. Stabat mater dolorosa.—XIII. 
Easter Hymn.—XIV. Christ is risen ! 





In a letter which we quote elsewhere Mr. Harrison 
Weir writes an able apology for that much-abused 
friend of man, the Domestic Cat. From his state- 
ment it appears that Cat Shows derive their 
initiative from Mr. Weir. Pussy should be grateful 
for at least one sensible champion among the men 
of the pen. If’ Mr. Weir can succeed in persuading 
male man (as distinct from the softer sex) that 
cats are not as a race malign compounds of 
hypocrisy and spleen; that they have no secret 
desire to tear out human eyes, but are, on the 
contrary, gentle, affectionate, and intelligent creatures 
when fairly treated,—he will have added an im- 
portant item to the things not generally known. 





Mr. Santley and his company of towring singers, 
with Mr. Lindsay Sloper as pianist, sailed from 
Liverpool to New York, in the Cunard Royal mail 
steamer Russia, on Satuyday. Mr. Santley, who is 
a native of Liverpool, appeared in a farewell concert 
at the Philharmonic Hall immediately before his 
departure. A crowded house gave him a most 
enthusiastic reception. Mr. Santley has arranged, 
we understand, to make a professional tour of 
Canada as well as of the United States, the tour 
extending over six months, being under the direction 
of Mr, George Dolby, who, as the manager of Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s last Transatlantic readings, had 
peculiar facilities for obtaining an insight into the 
tastes of the American public. 





It seems strange to write and speak of Turchill, 
the Saxon Earl of Warwick in the Conqueror’s time, 
in these progressive days; but on Friday there 
passed through the streets of Warwick the remains 
of a gentleman who not only claimed kindred in 
direct descent from Turchill by his second wife, but 
whose descent might be carried back to the immortal 
Alfred himself, and joins, not far back, the Ardens, 


on Wednesday there was a fine collection of dahlias 
on show as well as many beautiful orchids, a 
vriesia which obtained a first-class certificate, and 
lovely aphelandra poezlii; there was also’ a very 
promising climbing rose which obtained a first-class 
certificate and will probably be a great acquisition. 
The society offer prizes for edible and poisonous 
fungi on the 4th of October, and there will be an 
international fruit show on the same day. 


from whom Shakespeare’s mother descended. The 
deceased gentleman, Mr. Bracebridge, was eighty- 
nine years of age at the time of his death, and was 
buried at Chetwode this week. The cortége included 
thirteen carriages of the principal gentry of the county, 
who thus testified the respect they felt for one who, 
as a country gentleman and as a magistrate, had 
done his duty well. 








Some months ago the Atheneum announced the 
discovery of the interesting fact that Shakespeare 
was never one of the proprietors .of either the Globe 
or the Blackfriars Theatres, but that when engaged 


According to a Paris corréspondent of the Independ- 
ance Belge, the French subvention question has 
already been decided. M. Jules Simon, Minister 











of Fine Arts, at an interview with the members 


aa au actor he paxticipated in the receipta of what 
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was called “‘ the house.” The meaning of this old 
technical expression has exercised the ingenuity of 
several of our contemporary’s correspondents, none 
of whose conjectures, however, are altogether satis- 
factory. Mr. Halliwell now writes that he has at 
length met with another example of the phrase in a 
letter written in the year 1613, printed in Mr. 
Payne Collier’s excellent ‘‘ Memoirs of Alleyn,”’ page 
109. In this letter, Massye, an actor, speaks of 
‘‘my gallery mony, and my quarter of the house 
mony.” It would seem, therefore, most probable 
that “the house” was the audience portion of the 
old theatre, exclusive of the galleries. 





A local correspondent states that the Rev. 

Prebendary Clark, of Taunton, has created a little 
excitement among the clergy of Dorset by the 
delivery of a lecture on the “Passion Play” at 
-Ammergau. The rev. gentleman having seen the 
\ play, stated his impressions on leaving the ‘ theatre.” 
‘The acting of Pilate he described as perfect, Judas 
was perfect, and Christ was sublime—he seemed in 
the world to get above it. While objecting to the 
introduction of Passion Plays into England, the 
prebendary said the play at Ammergau produced a 
lasting impression on his own mind. The Rev. 
Reginald Smith, rural dean of West Stafford, near 
Dorchester, has this week answered the lecture, at 
which he says he is shocked. He argues that the 
New Testament teaches the Christian to walk by 
faith and not by sight, and that the whole tendency 
of the lecture was to introduce the very evil which 
the prebendary professed to deprecate. The “ Evan- 
gelical” portion of the clergy generally have taken 
offence at the lecture. 





The troubles of a musician reported from India 
seem likely to end in a casus belli similar to that of 
Abyssinia. It seems that about five years ago the 
Rajah of Jheend engaged the services of an Euro- 
pean bandmaster named Davis to “teach common 
village boys to play English music on English 
instruments,” so well that in less than three 
years he had trained four bands to play with 
taste and in good time. The Rajah, it is said, 
became very proud of this success, but without 
entertaining much gratitude towards the author of 
it. Atleast the idea occurred to his Highness that 
a cheaper instructor than Mr. Davis would now 
answer his purpose sufficiently well, and con- 
sequently that the latter must be got rid of without 
incurring any further cost. An excuse soon pre- 
sented itself. A British soldier asked Mr. Davis's 
advice as to the advantages of entering the Rajah’s 
service, and the too-candid bandmaster wrote to 
dissuade his correspondent from taking any such 
step. This letter came into the Rajah’s possession, 
who immediately caused Mr. Davis, his wife, and 
family to be thrown into prison, with four sentries 
placed over him to prevent all communication with 
the outer world. After four months of close deten- 
tion the unlucky musician contrived to send a few 
hurried lines to the editor of the Indian Public 
Opinion, in the hope of his perilous case being made 
known to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub. 
It now remains for the Indian Government to teach 
its feudatory that a British subject cannot be op- 
pressed with impunity. 





On Thursday last week a portion of the scenery 
and,fixtures of the old Victoria Theatre were brought 
to the hammer. The auctioneer’s rostrum was 
erected on the stage, amidst heaps of “ properties” 
and other articles. The side and private boxes 
were also fully occupied with a numerous and mis- 
cellaneous audience; the rest of the building being 
crowded with curious spectators and ruthless pur- 
chasers of old building materials. The entire 
number of lots submitted was 121, including the 
stage, scenery, machinery, fixtures, and auditorium, 
which were sold in the first instance, and afterwards 
the contents of the box saloon, the gallery saloon, 
the pit bar, and the large pit bar. The sale of the 
effects connected with the stage and auditorium 
appeared to excite the greatest interest; but the 
prices realised for the various lots were in many 
casos almost nominal. ‘The stage, with all its 


To a | 
traps, fittings, barrels, pulleys, &c., brought but 


£25. The great chandelier, which the auctioneer 


announced had lately cost over £100 in repairs, | 
realised £15. The scenery and properties went off, 
in small lots, but altogether did not produce £100. 


The fittings of the private boxes gave rise to a little 


bidding, but the advances were trifling, and the, 


whole did not bring more than £7 or £8. During 
the sale two slight accidents occurred by persons 
falling through the ceilings into the pit by in- 
cautiously stepping off the rafters, the flooring 
being removed. The house of entertainment which 
is to be erected at a cost of upwards of £5000, and is 
destined to rise up in the place of the theatre, is to 
be called the Victoria Palace of Music. The new 
building is expected to be opened before Christmas. 





Are we to include among the unwarrantable 
pirating of ideas a book called ‘ John Jerningham’s 
Journal’? Some months ago a story-poem appeared 
entitled ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal;” the verse 
was unpretentious, but smooth and agreeable, with 
echoes here and there of Coventry Patmore. It 
attained a success. Forthwith appeared “ John 
Jerningham’s Journal,’’ anonymous like its pre- 
decessor, but bearing internal evidence of an 
inferior hand. And now “by the author of ‘ John 
Jerningham’s Journal’’’ a brochure is issued on 
Pilfering and Adulteration, full of the most amazing 
twaddle in verse. What can be said of such 
passages as the following, which is a fair specimen 
of the rest ? 


And now, how are the youngsters to flourish 
If the food that they get fails to nourish ? 
And what can be said for their ‘milk and bread’ 
If ‘tis water and alum and bone-dust, instead ? 
The tea tastes of bay-leaves and chaff, 
And some blacklead it leaves in your cup— 
I cannot enumerate half 
Of the messes we eat and we sup, 
Then the milk, and the cream, and the butter, 
Or the stuff as such articles sold, 
It will make you turn sick if I utter 
The terrible things we are told! 
They have ‘ Simpson’—the trade name for water— 
And anuatto, and treacle, and lard; 
And the brains of the sheep that they slaughter 
Find their way to the dairyman’s yard, 
The annatto perchance we are epened, 
For the milk sold to us is sky blue, 
But with things worse than water alone ’tis impaired— 
It won’t keep whatsoever we do. 
‘Tis with some foreign matter made sweet, 
It would ruin the finest of tea, 
And of course the rice puddings are not fit to eat, 
Nor can we expect them to be. 


This is “by the author of ‘John Jerningham’s 
Journal.’ Is it also by the author of ‘“ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal’? If not, the latter writer 
is most unfairly treated. And if it be, alas for 
sudden reputations ! 





Mr. Samuel Guppy, the husband of the lady who, 
according to “Spiritualist” accounts, was carried 
through the air for some miles, writes a public 
letter to avow his unshaken belief in the alleged 
phenomenon. To show the power the spirits 
possess, he says: ‘‘I will bet my wife’s diamonds 
against the Crown jewellery (to make it a national 
affair) that she shall, after so strict an examination 
as to satisfy a jury of matrons, go either into the 
inmost recesses of the Bank of England, or into the 
deepest dungeon of the Tower, and, the doors being 
locked and guarded, there shall be brought to her 
something she did not take in with her. It may be 
the elephant, or a lion, or tiger, or dog, or cat, from 
the Zoological Gardens, if the committee allow it, or 
it may at first be only flowers or fruits, but something 
she did not take in with her. Something that will 
prove, as surely as engineers send a ball through an 
iron plate, leaving a hole where it passed, that spirit 
power can as surely convey a living organism, plant, 
or animal, through iron doors and: stone walls, 
leaving no mark of its passage.” In his letter Mr. 
Guppy professes acquaintance with many things— 
science, literature, art, and politics; so it is hardly 
unfair to suspect that he was aware how safe a 
challenge he was making. Nobody, not even the 
Sovereign herself, has authority to dispose of the 
Crown jewels, or to pledge them in a wager; the 
Queen holds and uses them as virtually tenant for 
life. But surely Mr, Guppy might offer a moderate 
bet. There are gentlemen who would be willing to 
win Mrs. Guppy’s diamonds, if staked against 





something equiyalent, or even more than equiyalent ; 





and a distinct victory of such a kind ought to be 
satisfactory to Spiritualists if they wish their theories 
proved. It is generally supposed that they shrink 
from hard, cold, and scientific tests; dreading tho fate 
of the unhappy gentleman who had to pay £500 
because he would make a wager that the world was 
flat. Indeed, if Mr. Guppy does reject this sugges- 
tion, we shall believe, despite his faith in the spirits, 
that he is a very sensible man in thus preferring his 
wife’s diamonds to any doubtful demonstration of 
her spiritual powers. 








THE FIVE FESTIVALS. 





This year for music has been a year of curious 
and singular events. We have had a swarm of 
clever professors from France, and although brief 
the sojourn of some, the influence of the great 
school of practical art emanating from the Paris 
Academy has been felt in our theatres and in the 
music teaching of the metropolis. Then there 
has followed the opening of the great Hall at 
Kensington, the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, the Rhine Festival at Cologne, the Beet- 
hoven Festival at Bonn, and the Annual Festival 
for the clerical charities by the three Western 
Cathedral choirs this year held at Gloucester. 
Nor should be forgotten, the opening of West- 
minster Abbey to the great church music of 
Sebastian Bach, and the introduction once more of 
the orchestra—a full orchestra—as an important 
adjunct to divine worship, and of immense teaching 
results to the profession and the public at large. 

The organ in the Albert Hall has brought out 
Bach; Sydenham put forth Handel; Cologne and 
Bonn promulgated Beethoven: the three prophets 
in song of clear sight, invariable truth, and of 
honest, upright artistic frame of mind. With 
these three men of might, the power of art was ever 
subservient to the distinct necessity occasioned by 
the emotion. They had fathomed the hidden con- 
nection between sound and soul, and made 
themselves familiar with phases, forms, and 
combinations of tones which to this hour strike 
the ear as strange, weird, and incomprehensible, 
although never lawless, irreverent, irrelevant, wild, 
or disconnected. Musical creation is identified 
with the personal character of the composer; 
hence the almost deification of Handel, the saint- 
worship of Bach, the glorious fame of Beethoven. 
Their music is the express revelation of their 
lives, the temper of their moral beings. Bach 
and Handel lived in the days of the first set 
of the French philosophers who prepared the way 
for the triumph of atheism, the downfall of 
Christianity, and the horrors of a great nation in 
the hands of the dregs of the people. Whilst 
Voltaire was doing all he could to undermine 
the historic marvels of the Evangelists, Bach 
was not only teaching himself but setting 
others to teach the great miracle of the Gospel— 
and his exposition of the wondrous history had its 
power in his own day; and that power is now 
expanding and strengthening, nor can we calculate 
the immense good likely to arise from the present 
attention paid to the commentary of Sebastian 
Bach upon the histories of St. Matthew 
and St. John. Song has not lost its mastery 
over man’s heart; and if music be stronger than 
laws—for so it was admitted to be in olden days 
—we may find the Cantor of Leipsic a foremost 
reasoner in the controversies of Colenso, Darwin, 
and all the propounders of atomic and meteoric 
philosophies. No one can doubt that it is 
religious feeling which so keeps Handel's music 
to the fore. The oratorio of the “Messiah” carries 
sail and wafts with it the “Israel’’ and the 
secondary Biblical dramas of the great composer. 
The oratorio of the ‘ Messiah’ took the orchestra 
into Westminster Abbey more than eighty years 
ago, founded the Western Festivals, the Birming- 
ham Festival, and bas proved the chief attraction 
of all and every Festival from Handel’s annual 
celebration at the Foundling Hospital to the 
present time, By moans of the songs and 
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choruses in this oratorio the people have been 
teaching one another the great truths of the 
Christian Church, requiring neither creed nor 
articles. Whilst High and Low Church, Prelacy 
and Congregationalism have had their smart tussles 
and more mischievous fights on a larger scale, the 
great vocalist, the fine orchestra, and the huge 
chorus have sounded the alarm, intoned the faith, 
settled the uproar, and done what bishops and arch- 
bishops could not do—brought peace and calm. 
And so it ever will be. Song is a long way ahead 
of logic, especially logic upon mysteries and the 
supernatural. The Pope may declare his in- 
fallibility, and councils reiterate the dogma, but, 
‘* Ein’ feste Burg" and the other people's chorals 
have been sung throughout the length and 
breadth of France. Louis the Grand no 
doubt imagined he had for ever silenced the 
people’s hymn in the Strasburg Cathedral, but the 
hymn and the tune have conquered, and the old 
choral has again been heard in the old Minster 
there, and the work of the great French Monarch 
undone and put right. With Luther's hymns in 
their knapsacks, the German soldiers were a great 
company of preachers—an improvised Church 
Missionary Society—with kings and princes, in 
place of bishops and merchants, as patrons. Each 
division contained so many Boanerges—sons of 
thunder—who failed not to drum hymn and 
tune into the ears of the astonished Celt. 
Such is the “ influence of art united with the power 
of faith.” 

With Beethoven music was a means of light. 
He for some time held a fancy creed, but with it 
an assured conviction that he had his special 
mission, and was sent to teach through music. 
He was inclined to dispute the great creed of the 
Church, but when setting it to music in his last 
Grand Mass, although the internal struggle was 
beyond measure painful, the joy bursts in, and 
the new-born light is heralded in triumphant tone 
and tremendous effect. Art occupied his whole 
being, and a continual contemplation of the 
spiritual and supernatural in order to weld it into 
his being and take hold of it in his art, ended in 
the bursting in of the clear light, and put ever- 
lasting life into the music. This Mass is in truth 
the personal struggle—the personal victory of 
the composer—"' This is my creed and there is no 
other:” such is the defiant language of Beethoven's 
last Eucharistic service. 

In all really grand Festivalse—reunions for testi- 
fying to the power of doing in art—only that 
music is exhibited which manifests the concentra- 
tion of the powers of the composer. In fact it 
comes to a personal worship. Now the super- 
natural — the revelation of God to man— 
has hitherto proved the favourite theme of all 
celebrated musicians—for love and gratitude are the 
best and highest incentives for the employ of our 
faculties when rightly used. Genius exercised in 
any other direction is shorn of half its light, 
denuded of more than half ite potency. Thus the 
great musical festival, whether here or in 
Germany, is in some sense a religious reunion; it 
is an Ammergau drama without the terrible 
accompaniments for the eye. And it is a fore- 
shadowing of the promise, ‘‘ All the world shall 
sing of Thee.” It has been a question whether or 
not the Western Cathedral meetings should be 
given up, Although “country conducting” bad 
its mishaps and inevitable failures, and that odd 
notion of a cathedral organist, ‘“‘ I know all about 
it, and no one else knows anything,’’ was proving 
a misery and a mischief to all parties—still the 
real point that endangered the existence of these 
festivals was the question of the propriety or im- 
propriety of music as a teacher of religion 
independently of service. Is it the correct 
thing for vocalists and instrumentalists and 
chorus singers to come into a cathedral 
and ‘‘teach one another in psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs?’’ And not only to 
‘*teach one another,” but to teach a Dean and 
Chapter, a Bishop and his Chaplains, Archdeacons 
and Rural Deans, Reotors, Vicars, and Curates— 





nay, a whole diocese—lay and clerical. Well, the 
question has been fought over for just one 
hundred and thirty-seven years, when in steps 
the illustrious Bach with his Commentary on St. 
Matthew. The people begin to sing; the solemn 
organising surge of that opening rhythm is heard 
all feel the act of worship—that the Cathedral is 
the only place for such music; and indifferent 
and mediocre as was the mere performance 
through circumstances unnecessary to mention, 
Sebastian Bach triumphs over all, and the question 
as a religious one is for ever put at rest. 

Had it been necessary to justify the use of an 
orchestra in a Cathedral, or to demonstrate that 
real devotional music could be presented there, 
independently of service, and yet operate largely 
and beneficially on the feelings, the production of 
the Bach Passione and its esthetic results would 
go far to settle the dispute. But the Country 
Cathedral Festival rests not upon these grounds. 
The clerical corporation contents itself with a very 
moderate exhibition of artistic music, and once in 
three years becomes suddenly afflicted with the 
epidemic of a week’s grand music in order that 
the country people may gather round the Mother 
Church and become more intimately acquainted 
with the residents in the Precinct. There are 
nightly private assemblies, and on the ‘‘ Messiah” 
day the grand County Ball, Without these 
reunions there would be no Festival, no sermon 
on the use of music in churches, and no importa- 
tion of musical talent from the Metropolis. No 
man can rise higher than the daily reiteration of 
his acts, and no cathedral organist can jump out 
of his skin, forget the one hundred and fifty-six 
weeks of chants, services, and routine anthems, 
and by miracle, or else mere act of conjuring, place 
himself on a par with the foremost London 
Conductor, and rival him in his duties, Until 
the orchestra gains a permanent footing in the 
Cathedral, and the organist is found dealing 
with high-class music, if there is to be a Festival 
in a Cathedral, let those manage it whose busi- 
ness it is to be daily and weekly concerned in such 
undertakings. Sebastian Bach composed the 
Passione music because he had an orchestra and 
large chorus constantly in his church, Sunday after 
Sunday, all the year round. He lived with and 
in his orchestra. A Cathedral organist lives with 
his boys, his six men, and his organ, and here is 
the entire length and breadth of his musical 
activities. The man with the baton always in his 
hand must have the advantage, and the garrison 
bandmaster, the conductor of the telling orchestra 
at the City Balls, would each make himself more at 
home with a large orchestra than the artist over 
ivories and pedals, small choirs and psalm chants. 
Francois Cramer settled this in St. Paul's 
Cathedral long ago. At the Festival for the 
Sons of the Clergy, Dr. Hayes from Oxford was 
accustomed to conduct, or rather to try to conduct, 
the London band. On Dr, Hayes waving his 
baton there was no response. Another elevation 
of the wand, and nosound. Hereupon Cramer broke 
in; ‘When that gentleman sits down we will 
begin.” So Dr. Hayes sat down and never again 
appeared. The country cathedrals must make 
every Sunday more like a grand musical festival, 
and the Deans and Chapters must make it their fore- 
most charge that high-class music be heard in these 
sanctuaries. Increase the choirs and make fine 
music the real offering in these churches, and 
then there may be some hope of success with the 
organist, conductor, and the triennial meeting. If 
cathedral music is to be the acme of art-music for 
around of three years, then cathedral music must be 
the pabulum of the Festival, and all parties will 
be inured to it, like it, and pay for it. Further, 
it would be in keeping with the object of the 
Festival—the charity—a kind of mild and patient 
requiem over the dead bodies of the Minor Canons, 
whose families are the béndéficiaires on the occa- 
sion. 

In Germany the art-point over-rides the 
devotional: everybody becomes critical, the 
youngest chorister methetic. A Teuton festival is 


a serious thing, and amateur artistic gatherings, 
high solemnities—Cologne goes to Dusseldorf, and 
Dusseldorf and Cologne meet again at Bonn. A 
new Empire is at stake, the Rhine is agitated. 
The Cathedral organists stick to their organs and 
depart not from their réle. The right man is 
found in the right place; no miracles are sought 
for, no conjurings practised, and the result is the 
one aimed at and expected. 

The real opening of the Albert Hall has yet to 
take place. The organ and the players have done 
some little for Bach, but the musical power of 
England has yet to be represented in this Hall. 
It is no place for mere sensual play of sounds; and 
unless used ina right and specific direction will 
fail in its mission. We do not ask for the Beet- 
hoven Mass, for a representation of this commonly 
costs the Sacred Harmonic Society from four to 
five hundred pounds, but there are great things 
yet in oratorio which cannot fail in filling the 
exchequer. The Albert Hall may be conservative 
but it must not be bigoted. It may lead the 
way, it must not hinder or impede. 





ON SALE OR RETURN. 





America is pur sang the land of speculative enter- 
prise, and any experiment initiated by her ¢com- 
mercial men will always claim a degree of curious 
attention on this side the Atlantic. In what maybe 
termed the financial side of art the Americans are 
generally found to make an interesting study. They 
are shrewd and at the same time liberal: they like 
to strike out a wide and far-reaching course, and are 
not averse to make a little money simultaneously. 
This trait chimes with certain British characteristics, 
and thus we in England are always keen to observe 
any new project in artistic financing which emanates 
from the United States. With something of this 
curiosity our music publishers may remark an initial 
step reported thus in a Transatlantic contemporary, 
the Song Messenger :— 


‘‘ The Board of Music Trade of the United States, 
is an organisation of sixteen ase standing, and 
now comprises twenty-three of the leading music- 
publishing houses of this country. Its last annual 
meeting of the Ocean House, Newport, R.I., was 
marked by the largest attendance and the greatest 
unanimity of feeling observable for years. Among 
the important acts of the Board at this session was 
the adoption of a resolution to hereafter send out to 
dealers no more sheet music ‘on sale.’ This prac- 
tice has been relied upon for years as one of the 
means used by sheet-music publishers to work off 
oy copies of every new piece published to pay 
the first cost of publication. Though in a large 
proportion of cases many copies, supposed to be 
sold, have finally been returned to the publisher so 
soiled as to be worthless, thus proving the ice 
a delusion and a snare, it cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the custom has been to stimulate the 
issue of music without regard to its merits, and the 
result has been that the country has been flooded 
with unworthy, trashy stuff, that never would have 
been published had it not been for the hope 
that by sending it out on sale enough would be sold 
of the poorest piece to avoid loss. By breaking up 
this pernicious practice the Board of Music Trade 
has taken a decided step towards inducing great 
caution on the part of publishers, and securing for 
everything published a degree of merit that shall at 
least make it deserve success. We are confident 
that in the future less sheet music will be published, 
and we shall be greatly disappointed if what is pub- 
lished does not prove to be better and more meri- 
torious. If our anticipations are realised, both 
publishers and music buyers will be gainers.” 


Now the circumstances which instigated the 
Board of Music Trade in the United States to adopt 
this resolution are in a great measure mirrored on 
this side the Ocean. As in America so in England, 
music publishers rely on the Sale or Return system 
to get rid of much of their new stock. As in America 
so in England the system is found to encourage the 
production of ephemeral music, which is foisted on 
the country trade bon gré mal gré, and is left to sink 
or swim as chance may direct, sometimes to the 
detriment of the publisher (as when soiled copies 
are returned), sometimes to the detriment of the 
public (as when poor stuff is spread abroad 





through the land). Any reform which ablihe 
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the pecuniary and artistic loss to publisher and 
public, should command the sympathy of both 
parties. But is the practice ‘‘ wholly pernicious,” 
as the Board of Music Trade decides, or only part 
pernicious as most practices are when only half 
tested? Let us first be sure of this, before we echo 
the cry for abolition. 

And here the English publisher will be disposed 
to take into account what the precise value of the 
Sale or Return system is. In these days of competi- 
tion and scattered multitudes it is not sufficient 
to publish music: it is also necessary (if we may 
use a neologism) to publicise it. The method 
of publication is simple enough: the method of 
publicity is a trifle more complicated. There are 
at present three modes of making a song known, of 
which a publisher can avail himself. He can 
advertise it by placards or in journals; he can get a 
singer to sing it; and he can send it out tentatively 
to the trade. Either or all of these ways may 
succeed in arresting public attention and provoking 
a demand for his product; or else they may fail, if 
the public like not his wares: in which latter case 
he loses his money and labour, and there is an 
end of it. To cut off the last of the three methods 
of publicity, is simply to cut off one outlet for the 
sale of his goods. That he must have some such 
outlet seems incontrovertible. It is no use publish- 
ing a piece, be it never so good, and then hiding it 
in his cellar. It is little use simply exposing it 
in his window. The hundreds may see it there, but 
he wants to catch the thousands. In overgrown 
London itself there are myriads of purchasers who 
seldom come into Regent Street or Bond Street; 
and beyond London itself there are commercial 
centres like Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Dublin, Glasgow, which have also to be reached, and 
@ great song-singing, piano-playing country stretch 
as well. Publicity being therefore essential, if one 
means of making known is to be cut off, let us be 
sure that we cut off the worst of thethree. Is theSale 
or Return system less remunerative, less certain, and 
more dispensable than the other two? If you 
abolish this, you must rely on your printed advertise- 
ments or your publicity by means of artists. But it 
would seem that either of these two methods is as 
costly and uncertain as the one condemned—probably 
more so, Both may be the means of disseminating 
worthless stuff: a newspaper opens its advertising 
columns without thought of the value of the wares 
advertised, an artist unhappily will interpret any 
music, good or bad, for aconsideration. More trash 
has been disseminated by advertisements and 
royalty-singers than ever by sending tentatively to 
the trade. Music hall singers and their congeners 
in concert-rooms who have a direct interest in trivial 
compositions would continue to flood the country 
with their poor stuff, though an Act of Parliament 
put an end to the Sale or Return system to-morrow. 
How then is the abolition of the latter procedure to 
‘secure for everything published a degree of 
merit which shall make it deserve success?’? Who 
are to be the adjudicators of the new order of merit? 
The publishers? But their natural standpoint is 
the degree in which a work will pay, not the degree 
in which it deserves to pay. And the only way in 
which they can ascertain whether a publication is 
likely to succeed is to test the public demand for 
similar publications, which brings us back to the 
old methods of proceeding. People must hear of a 
thing before they can ask for it; they must ask for 
it before the trade will order; and the trade must 
order or the publisher may shut up shop. The 
business is a sequence, from which it is now pro- 
posed to cut out the middle factor. 

No; we have no faith in the blissful abolition of 
trash to be effected by abolishing Sale or Return. 
But one reform in the Sale or Return system is 
possible and desirable. Let the publishers cease to 
force their wares in the trade by offering star- 
vation bargains. Let them cease to tempt the 
trade mainly by the cheapness of the goods they 
offer. Let them publish an honest article, 
and ask an honest price, and so secure a fajr 
profit; or if they fail, fail with honour, There 
is too much of the mutual cut-throat policy abroad 
im music publishing. If A makes a halfpenny 





profit by cheeseparing, B tries to outpare him for 
the sake of a farthing profit. The farthing does 
not benefit B, but he hopes it may spoil A’s little 
project. All this is miserable, besides being 
suicidal. The publishers of America are wiser; 
they form a Board and co-operate ; they foresee that 
if you set fire to the town for the sake of burning 
your neighbour's house, you may end by reducing 
your own to ashes. The American publishers have 
some esprit de corps; we should like to see more of 
it among our own friends at home. 








THE TENOR COME AT LAST. 





‘He is come at last—the long-expected—the 
desired in dreams, For many years prophetic in- 
spiration has pointed to him as On the Way, as 
Coming, and now he is among us—or at least on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. His air is a 
little wild, his mode of expression a trifle inco- 
herent, and in his hair there are marks as of recent 
straws. But what matters so long as he is the 
Vishnu incarnate—the fulfilment of prophecies— 
the Tenor perfected and Come!” 

With the above impassioned utterances a friend 
handed us a small enclosure which bore the Dublin 
postmark. Opening it, we found it purporting to be 
‘‘Sangiovanni O'Dwyer Primo Tenor’s Dublin 
Musical and Advertising Circular for August 1871,” 
and further purporting to contain ‘ poetry composed 
by the Primo Tenor for the Irish Primo (sic) 
Donna.”’ Not knowing Mr. Sangiovanni O’Dwyer 
either personally or by reputation, we were at first 
incredulous as to this being really the Coming Tenor 
Come. But internal evidence leaves no doubt that 
he is—in his own conviction. Mr. Sangiovanni 
O’Dwyer thus proclaims his own greatness : 

Tenors in London, writes the Saturday Review, 

Do not what a tenor of grand voice can do; 


Any can try who thinks he’s as good as I am 
In Rossini's “‘ Cujus Animam.” 


My name traces romance of history 

In tradition prized and minstrelsy— 

I have, thank God, inspiration’s poetry, 

Which makes forecasts of music’s tones for me. 


Some late musical importations 

Turned out very losing speculations ; 

Sims Reeves when here excused his programme) 

For having Rossini’s Cujus Animam 

He is not broad to sing it with ease as I am. J 

Mario claimed Marquisate gentility— 

I have romantic chieftain’s nobility— 

Genealogy for fifteen hundred years 

Of mine, in Keating's History appears. 

The moral is very plain to see 

I am accomplished by nobility. 

MICHAEL SANGIOVANNI O'DWYER, 
Vates and Primo Tenor. 

We bow the head reverently and welcome Mr.—or 
ought we to say Prince — Michael Sangiovanni 
O'Dwyer, Vates and Primo Tenor among the noble 
company enriched by Mr. George Francis Train and 
other great ones of the earth. If his knowledge of 
singing be equal to his poetic power and modesty, 
as we have no doubt it is, his future is unmis- 
takeable. 











MR. CHARLES MATHEWS, 





A series of articles in the Liverpool Leader on 
English actors of the time of Victoria, contains this 
week a paper on Mr. Charles Mathews, in which the 
estimate of that player is thoughtfully taken. His 
temperament, observes the writer, has a large 
measure of that buoyancy, the effect of which upon 
most people is irresistible. In private life the most 
popular men are those endowed with more than 
ordinary elasticity of temperainent, men incapable 
of being permanently depressed by calamity, 
and sure to float with cork-like buoyancy over 
the waves of life. Such may not be the men 
whom we grapple ‘to our soul with hoops of steel,” 
but they are the most pleasing and palateable 
acquaintances with whom we come into contact. 
Those on whom life’s concerns press heaviest, and 
to whom its struggle is painful and sometimes 
searcely endurable, reap a kind of cheerfulness from 
the contemplation of natures unlike their own, and 














cling to the vivacious and confident companion as 
the invalid clings to the strong man whose presence 
seems like an antidote against the evils with which 
life is perpetually menaced. The popularity enjoyed 
in real life by men of this stamp is inconsiderable, 
however, compared with that they obtain on the 
stage. Men who can present before us on the 
boards the spectacle of unending triumph over 
difficulty, of irrepressible cheerfulness and uncon. 
querable elasticity, who can make us forget in their 
successes Our Own defeats, and secure our sympathy 
while they move our laughter, obtain a personal 
hold over us such as can be gained in no other way. 
In England, especially, are characters of this kind 
acceptable. Men who successfully enact them seem 
to become our personal friends, We are strangely 
tolerant, moreover, in characters of this kind of moral 
shortcomings. A viler a more worthless scamp 
history or fiction does not present than the Lovelace 
of ** Clarissa Harlowe;” yet towards him, even, the 
worst of his class, we find Inrking in our hearts 
some feeling not wholly separated from liking. 
Young Wilding, in “ The Liar,” is profoundly mean 
and contemptible, yet we pardon in him baseness 
which in another man would revolt us, When we 
come to the unprincipled rakes and libertines of 
Charles II.’s time, our moral code is reversed. Not 
for the. life of us can we hold to our own views of 
propriety. Our sympathies are given to the worthy 
* cits,” who are the prey of the spoiler, and with- 
held from the dare-devils whom we know in our 
hearts to merit our sternest condemnation. Of 
characters of this class,, Mr. Mathews is the 
only living exponent. On him has descended 
the mantle, worn by successive generations of 
comedians, from Mountfort and Verbruggen 
to Gentleman Lewis. During the years that 
have elapsed since first in 1835 he appeared in 
“The Old and Young Stager,” and learned from 
Liston how to handle the reins, he has played 
many score parts of different descriptions, and has 
become unequalled in representations of the shifts 
and resources to which a man may be driven by 
love or impecuniosity. In high-class comedy in 
general, he is unsurpassed among living actors, but 
in the portraiture of scamps and adventurers he 
stands without a rival. Bold, fearless, sanguine, 
collected, incapable of betraying confusion and sure 
to seize on every passing circumstance and turn it 
to advantage, he carries our sympathies with him 
wherever he goes and whatever he does. and returns 
them to us not seldom after they have been dragged 
a wretched course through the mire. Balzac might 
have had in view his acting when he imagined the 
character of Mercadet le Faiseur, which, since under 
its English name, Sir Affable Hawk has become oné 
of Mr. Mathews’s most successful representations. 
Unlike many actors Mr. Mathews knows exactly his 
own range. The limits of this are pretty clearly 
defined. Whatever heroes of adventure or animal 
spirits the polite comedy presents belong to him of 
right. But with the comic his empire ends. When 
emotion of the slightest or most transient kind has 
to be presented the actor is at fault. When the 
shadow for s moment falls on the life he is like 
pilot placed among strange seas and beneath 
unfamiliar skies. He may take for motto the 
legend of the dial-plate ‘* Horas non numero nisi 
serenas.” In saying this we chronicle a fact and 
impute no blame. We are not of those who would 
direct the developments of genius, or quarrel with 
it for being other than it is. During late years Mr, 
Mathews has played about forty parts, and in 
about a fourth of which he has obtained conspicuous 
success. A few of these are characters in which, 
during the days of his association with Madame 
Vestris, his reputation was first established, The 
majority of them were, however, first seen at ® more 
recent date. 





CAT SHOWS. 





Mr. Harrison Weir writes as follows :— 

“In the Standard of Wednesday, September 
17th, there is an article entitled, ‘Concerning 
Barmaids,’ nearly at the end of which occur these 
words :—' It is not the first time Mr. Holland bee 
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laid society undera debt. History will record 
that he introduced baby shows and cat competi- 
tions to the British public.’ 

‘Mr. Holland did neither. The first baby show 
was held at the Surrey Gardens, very many years 
ago, when, under the direction of Mr. Ty!or, and 
Jullien was there, and in his great orchestra, by 
the side of the lake, the prizes were given away, 
and many shows at other places have been held 
subsequently. 

“With regard to the cat show itis morethan 
twelve months ago that, thinking the cat was amost 
useful, beatiful, thougb much neglected animal a8 
to its rearing, tending, culture of its instincts 
colour, markings, and form, I thought it would raise 
ite status if I could induce some person or persons to 
hold a cat show, and many months ago, the Crystal 
Palace Company kindly consented on my represen- 
tations, to hold one in the Palace, at which my 
brother, Mr. John Jenner Weir, F,Z.S., the Rev. 
Cumming Macdonne, and myself acted as judges. 

‘* Upon the show becoming a fact and a great 
success, Mr. Holland put forth a statement that 
be had conceived the idea of having acat show, 
and that the Crystal Palace Company had indi. 
rectly got his notion. I wrote and told Mr. Holland 
that this was not the case, and that it came 
entirely from me, and that I had neither directly 
nor indirectly heard of his having thought of such 
a thing, nor did I know him, nor doI even know 
where the North Woolwich Gardens are. Yet I 
did think it strange, although the Crystal Palace 
Company had advertised theirs for months in their 
book, by circular, and also by bills at railway 
stations and other places, that not until it was a 
success did I or the company learn his intention 
of holding one. 

‘*The Crystal Palace was the first cat show, and 
it was my idea and that of no one else. Anotber 
curious thing (to me) was the remarkable likeness 
of Mr. Holland’s prize list to mine, which I drew 
up for the Crystal Palace Company—almost word 
for word, with the exception of leaving out two or 
three classes, even to the price of entry, 3s. 6d. for 
each cat, an odd sum, but I had my reasons for it. 
This and other matters that have been made 
known to me lead me to form an opinion of Mr. 
Holland in the matter which I shall keep to 
myself, but I leave others to draw their own con- 
clusions 

“I apologise for troubling you, Sir, on so light 
a matter, and were it not for my friends I should 
not do so, though of course I know the unsound- 
ness of Mr. Holland’s statement. Andfyet after 
all I am indeed glad to hear there are other cat 
shows, and I shall be still more pleased to find 
them becoming general. Iam very fond of the 
cat, both myself and family. At this time I have 
ten catsof varied colours, and alltome are beau- 
tiful, and although I keep many birds, pigeons, 
and poultry, the catsin no way inconvenience them. 
There are poultry shows now almost everywhere, 
and why not cat shows? ‘Take, for instance, the 
quantity of cats kept in London alone. Cat shows 
will hold out inducements for their improvement 
in size, form, and colour, and the domestic cat 
will soon become a domestic pleasure. As I said 
before, I hope eoon to hear of more, and trust they 
will prove as interesting as the first show held at 
the Crystal Palace.” 





THE LAST NIGHT OF THE “VIC.” 





The closing night of the Victoria Theatre, when, 
as our readers know, the same playbill was repro- 
duced as signalised the opening of the building as 
the Coburg Theatre, is sketched by a writer in the 
Daily News who was an eye-witness of the scene. 
The audience, he states, was very decorous, though 
the house was crowded. The few cat-calls that 
some hardy and unfeeling youths at an early hour 
indulged in found no response, whistling even was 
at a discount, and the very children in arms stared 
wondrously at the drop-scene, and rubbed their 
sticky little knuckles into their sleepy little eyes. 





priate, playbill for the last, and engaged some 
well-known actors to grace the closing scenes. 
** Rob Roy,” though not of the bloody and ghostly 
type of play of which the “ Vic" was the natural 
exponent, is so bold in its situations, so full of 
Auld-Lang-Syne sentiments, and so well seasoned 
with fighting material that it could not fail to touch 
the heart of any genuine frequenter of the “ Vic.” 
It is just a little naughty too, at least to the extent 
of a considerable amount of dram-drinking, a fair 
allowance of cursing and swearing, and asly approval 
of lawlessness and contempt for the powers that be. 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie was naturally an immense 
favourite, and Mr. Maclean is one of the best sons 
which that “ gude man the deacon " everhad. It was 
a treat to hear the roar which arose from pit, gal- 
lery, and boxes, when he recommended Francis 
Osbaldistone, while he ate of his enemies’ bread, 
not to abuse the d——d rascals; and the infinite 
delight occasioned by the worthy Baillie’s innocent 
flirtings with the handmaid Mattie was a treat 
to witness. The Dougal Cratur, played for this 
occasion only by Mr. M’Intyre, was glorified by the 
gods at every appearance, and the more incompre- 
hensible his language, the more was he appreciated, 
The Rashleigh of the night was one of the Vic's 
regular performers—a painstaking artist with fine 
rolling eye, trembling hand oft raised aloft, strongly 
heaving bosom, and r’s well rolled out from the 
inner depths. Him the audience encouraged with 
genial but not rude familiarity, in which there 
were no ‘orange peel and apples by way of 
bouquets.” A discontented group in the gallery 
were inclined to murmur when Rob Roy intercepted 
the threatened fight between the Osbaldistone 
brothers, nor were they wholly appeased until Mr. 
Cave, the manager, appeared, rubicund and won- 
derful as Major Galbraith, to rouse them into 
clapping and chorus by his Robin Hood song, and 
into peals of merriment by his flight before 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie armed with the homely 
poker. “Rob Roy,” of course, found a 
host of sympathisers; and what with the 
capitally sung songs, the sanguinary conflicts, the 
sentiment, and the final punishment of the villain 
Rashleigh, the curtain fell to a thunder of ap- 
plause that seemed to come from one capacious and 
enthusiastic throat. The actors were summoned: 
they departed, and still the applause continued, 
until the appearance of Mr. Cave, the manager, 
sealed the vociferous tongues. The managerial 
speech was short, unpretentious, and to the point. 
First, thanks for the patronage he had enjoyed 
during his four years of management, and then 


the pathetic statement, “ This evening the 
curtain will drop for ever upon the Vic- 
toria Theatre.” In the next breath Mr. 


Cave was on with the new love, before he was 
off with the old; inasmuch as he announced that 
in the place of the ‘‘ Vic” would arise a place of 
entertainment that would surpass ‘‘ for magnitude 
and grandeur” anything the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ever saw. The godlings 
shouted ‘Hear, hear” as knowingly as members 
of Parliament on being informed that the best 
dramas of the period would there be placed before 
the audiences of the future, and broke out intoa 
perfect whirlwind of applause when it was added 
that the new proprietors did not intend to destroy 
the speciality of the theatre. The Victoria is 
henceforth to be half melo-drama and half music- 
hall. Mr. Cave now retired full of honours, and, as 
the curtain fell, a mournful-voiced, bare-armed 
young man in the front row of the gallery audibly 
summed up the case thus: “Ah! the poor old 
Wic! Pass the arf-an-arf, ’Arry.” 

The eye-witness then goes on to speak of the 
“ Romantic Drama, entitled, the ‘ Trial by Battle,’” 
with which the theatre opened on the 11th May, 
1818. The bridge over the rocks, the greasy moon 
overhead, and the smugglers in the foreground, told 
the entire story the moment the curtain was fairly 
up. In the first few sentences our dear old friend 
Ongree was introduced, closely followed by the 
equally familiar swarthy ruffian in sea-boots, with 
enough pistols about him to furnish a troop. Enter, 





The manager offered a chastened, but still appre- 





feeble father upon whose only child the bold wicked 
noble has the worst of designs. In these smuggler 

bands there is always one buccaneer who plays the 

part of the repentant sinner, through whose honest 

treachery by and by vice, which is of course clothed 

in velvet and gold, is punished, and virtue, which, 

equally of course, goes in hunger and rags, is re- 
warded. “The actor who undertook this character, 
an old stager in these parts, probably, was mildly 
requested to open his mouth by one section, and 
consoled by cries of ‘‘Brayvo Bradshaw-er” by 
another. He wasa weak brother from the smug- 
gler’s point of view, and soon got himself into trouble 
by such heresies as, ‘‘ Never will I give my consent to 
bring a virtuous girl to infamy”—a bit of oratory 
that drew loud expressions of approval from the only 
drunken man to be seen amongst the 1500 persons 
crammed in the upper regions. The ‘ Vic” by this 
time was itself again. Shouts were answered 
by shrill whistlings, and the voices that one 
moment yelled, ‘‘Go it, my pippin,” were the 
readiest, the next, to howl, ‘‘ Turn him out.’’ Senti- 
ment was thrown to the winds. The repentant 
smuggler’s glib toast, ‘‘ Though I am a poor smuggler 
I am yet aman,” was decidedly gibed at, all approval 
being reserved for the unscrupulous villain—the tool 
of the baron—who, without any hesitation, swore he 
cared for nothing in the world so long as he got ‘‘the 
rbino.”’ The plotting of the village girl’s abduction 
by the smugglers was a sore test of patience. The 
pit and other parts of the house admonished the 
occupants of the gallery to be quiet, but to no pur- 
pose. There was an undertone of discontent which 
would not be allayed. The troubled waters were 
calmed by the sudden change of the music from the 
dirgeful to the thunder-and-lightning order of melody, 
such as precedes the opening of the trap-door on 
Boxing-night, and the advent of a herd of demons, 
The piece hereafter proceeded with moderate inter- 
ruptionsonly. The inevitable red-nosed comic man, 
striding as with seven-leagued boots, had a good 
deal to do in the subsequent scenes; and the long- 
legged baron dragged a half-dressed young woman 
twice round the stage, and, aided by the gentleman 
who had a liking for ‘the rhino,’’ thrust her 
into a dark cave. There was a minimum of 
pistol-firing. The baron in the course of his 
villanies ran his sword through a brace of 
peasants. The avenger came in the person of 
the outraged brother to beard the baron in his 
own castle, and challenge him to trial by battle. 
The “rhino” individual and another opened the 
game with the broadsword so welcome to the 
humblest portion of every playhouse, so doubly 
welcome at the * Vic.” The combatants at first chip- 
chopped to slow music, and dealt out their blows in 
strict time with the fiddles, passing crescendowise 
into the exciting chop-chipping which must soon 
terminate the life of the villain, or if it might 
so be described, the villainest of the twain. The 
baron had the last turn, and as his was a sword 
that might cleave an elephant, some fun was 
imminent. It was, however, on the stroke of mid- 
night, and Sabbath breaking in the New Cut is not 
to be thought of. Half a dozen cuts, therefore, 
finished the business, and the bold baron fell in the 
usual way. There was a desolate look on the faces 
of the vast crowd that lingered outside the theatre ; 
it might have been caused by the paltry number of 
four deaths during the melo-drama; or by the fact 
that the public-houses were closed ; or, peradventure, 
because the people had seen the last of the * Vic.” 





THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 


(FROM ‘‘ SHIRLEY-HALL ASYLUM.” BY WILLIAM GILBERT. ] 


Occasionally, it is true, I had a treat to the 
theatre, the acquaintance of the old nurse of whom 
I have already spoken still holding his appointment, 
although the manager had removed him to the 
Lyceum Theatre. A piece at that time was perform- 
ing there which had great attractions for the public. 
It was called “ T'he Dog of Montargis; or, the Forest 
of Bondy.” It had such an effect on me that 
although more than fifty years have passed over my 
head since I saw it, I think I could now repeat 





also, a tall baron, next a toddering old man—the 
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everything which took place on the stage. Let me 
be clearly understood. The human performers in 
the piece did not possess the charm for me which 
would have been experienced by most boys of my 
age, for the broken illusion I have already men- 
tioned had taught me how much deception was 
before me. But there was one, the hero of the 
piece, ‘‘ The Dog of Montargis”’ himself, who entirely 
won my affections. With him there could be no 
deceit; all was nature there. Another tie had 
bound me to him, the strong affection I had for my 
own dog Rover, the friend and playmate of my 
solitary hours. Somehow I identified the affection 
which the dog on the stage—a superb Newfoundland 
—had for his master with that of my own diminutive 
terrier. At the same time the qualities of the dog of 
Montargis far exceeded those of Rover. This I was 
obliged to admit, although my affection for my 
dog by no means diminished byt he comparison. 

The instinct of the former was wonderful, if not 
miraculous. He appeared to surpass in intelligence 
all his biped fellow-actors, and the whole audience, 
from the applause they gave him, seemed to be of 
the same opinion. The principal business of the 
piece rested on him. Returning home with his 
master through the forest, they were attacked by 
assassins. After a desperate struggle, in which both 
the dog and his master showed the greatest courage, 
the latter fell a victim to his assailants. The dog, 
finding his master slain, and after giving vent to his 
feelings in a lamentable howl over the dead body, 
rushed from the stage. The next scene represented 
a street in Bondy. Although it was night there was 
sufficient light on the stage to enable the beholders 
to discern that the houses were arranged in such a 
manner that the doors of the several were plainly 
seen in perspective. By the side of each door hung 
conspicuously a bell-handle. Presently the dog 
made his appearance. In the darkness of the night 
the sagacious brute could not at first distinguish his 
home, and he examined two or three of the doors 
before he was assured that he was at the right one. 
He then seized the bell-handle and rang the bell 
vigorously. Presently a man-servant half-dressed, 
and with a lantern in his hand, opened the door. 
The moment he saw the dog he understood that 
something was wrong, and both dog and servant 
rushed across the stage. It now appears to me that 
he rather led the dog than the dog led him, but the 
objection did not strike me at the time. But the 
grand effect was in the last scene, where the dog 
appeared as the principal witness in the trial. 
Although suspicion was strong against the real 
assassin, he had contrived to get up an alibi, which, 
notwithstanding that his witnésses were disreputable, 
would in all probability have procured his escape, 
and thus have frustrated the ends of justice. Soon 
the dog was thrown the onus of discovering the 
truth. The court was opened ; the several accused 
persons were placed in a line on one side of the 
stage, and the judge, officials, and soldiers were 
ranged on the other. The dog was then brought in, 
and he carefully examined the accused. The ex- 
citement of the audience at the moment was intense. 
All seemed breathless with expectation. Suddenly 
the dog sprang on the real villain, seized him by 
the throat, and dragged him down upon the stage. 
A terrific burst of applause was the reward which 
the audience gave the intelligent brute for his 
sagacity and love for his master. The judge admitted 
the proof of the murderer’s guilt, which had been 
made perfectly clear by the dog’s evidence. ‘‘ The 
finger of heaven,” he said, “was evidently 
in the whole affair,’ and he concluded by 
ordering the villain to immediate execution. 

I think I saw the piece three times without its in 
the least palling on me. Each night after the per- 
formance was a sleepless one. It would have 
been absurd for me to have drawn any comparison 
between that dog’s abilities and Rover’s with an 
idea of proving any approach to equality, yet my 
love for my dog was as strong as ever. At last 
I came to the conclusion that possibly Rover pos- 
sessed as good natural abilities as his Thespian 
brother, and that education alone made the difference 
between them. I well knew how great was the 
difference it made between men, and why should 
not the rule hold good with regard to dogs? After 
carefully thinking over the matter, and confirming 
myself in the idea, I determined, as Rover's natural 
guardian to repair, as fur as possible, the defects 
in his education. But an impediment arose at the 
very outset. Before I could teach Rover any canine 
accomplishments, I must be instructed in the art 
myself. I resolved, if possible, to do this, and I 
made my old servant the confidant of my resolution. 
She, of course, could not advise me on the subject, 
but she promised to consult a theatrical friend, 
who, by-the-bye, was a check-taker. I awaited with 
great anxiety the result of her interview with him, 
which at last took place. She informed me that 
her friend personally had nothing to do with the 
stage arrangements, but he said he would tell one 
of the carpenters, who understood all about it, and 








who was a very good fellow, to call upon me. I 
waited impatiently for his visit; and at last he came. 
T laid open to him my wishes, and I told him how 
happy I should be if Rover could be taught to be as 
intelligent and faithful as the dog of Montargis—did 
he think there was any chance of it ; of course, with 
all proper instruction? He did. Could he teach 
him, or could he instruct me how to teach him? 
Iasked him what amount he would charge for each 
lesson or feat. He mentioned the moderate price 
of one shilling. I was delighted with his answer. 

I could now teach my dog the two most interesting 
tricks that I saw the dog of Montargis perform; but, 
before agreeing to pay for them, I thought it would 
be only prudent to introduce Rover to him, and 
obtain his candid opinion whether he considered 
my dog’s natural abilities sufficient to allow him 
to profit by the lesson. The carpenter thought it 
would be advisable, as it would be useless for me 
to pay for the lessons if the dog could not learn any- 
thing, especially as ‘‘No money returned” was a 
strict rule in the theatrical profession. Rover was 
accordingly brought in, and the carpenter ex- 
amined him attentively and critically, while I 
stood by in a state of no little anxiety, waiting 
for his judgment. 

“That dog will do capitally, sir, I never saw 
one, leastway judging from his appearance, who 
could learn faster. What a shame,” he continued 
in an undertone, ‘to starve a poor brute in 
that manner!” I felt exceedingly annoyed at the 
remark, but, as it was true, I said nothing. The 
meanness of my uncle’s housekeeping was visible 
in poor Rover's ribs, all of which might easily have 
been counted. After a moment’s silence on both 
sides, the carpenter said, ‘“‘ Well, sir, is it a bargain? 
I am agreeable, if you are.” ‘It is,” I said “and 
there is the shilling for the first trick.” ‘* Which 
would you like to know, sir?" ‘How the dog of 
Montargis was taught to ring the right bell.” 

The carpenter put the shilling into his pocket. “I 
will now tell you faithfully how it is done, sir. I 
never gets off a bargain. All the bell-pulls in the 
street is made of wood, except the one at his own 
house, and that’s a sausage.’ ‘A what?” I 
almost screamed. ‘'A sausage. The poor brute 
knew his own house by the sausage for the bell-pull; 
and when he catches hold of it he naturally rings 
the bell.” 

‘Then I can’t teach Rover to ring my bell?” ‘Oh 
yes, you could, sir, if you had a sausage tied to the 
wire; not otherwise. But then I don’t know that 
your servants would much like it, for they would soon 
have to answer the door pretty often. There is not 
a dog within a mile round that wouldn’t soon find 
it out, and have a pull at your bell to tell his 
master was murdered.” 

I was thunderstruck at the information. There 
was no help for it, however; the money was 
gone. ‘I can’t tell you anything more, can I, 
sir?’’ said the carpenter. ‘No, thank you,’’ I 
answered, in a somewhat melancholy tone. The 
carpenter was preparing to leave the room, when the 
idea struck me that it would be a great satisfaction 
if Rover could be taught to detect any man that had 
murdered me (if that melancholy end should ever be 
my lot), and hand him over to the police. An act 
of retributive justice for a crime of the kind would 
be cheap at a shilling. Even in a case of common 
assault, it might be useful if the magistrate would 
allow the dog’s evidence to be taken. ‘Stop one 
moment,” I said to the carpenter. ‘I should like 
to know in what wey the dog of Montargis was 
taught to detect the murderer of his master, or was 
it simply the result of instinct?” ‘Instinct, be 
hanged!” said the carpenter. ‘It was train- 
ing, nothing but training; and I'll engage in 
a week to make that dog of yours as well up 
to doing it as the other, every bit as well.” 

Without a moment’s further hesitation I put my 
other shilling in the carpenter’s hand. He did not 
even condescend to thank me for it, but at once put 
it into his pocket. ‘‘ Well, sir, it is done in this 
way, and no other. The villain has always a good 
large piece of dog’s meat sewed up in the buzzim of 
his shirt; and so the dog always knows him in 
whatever part of the stage he may be, and pins him 
accordingly.” I stared at the man in utter 
astonishment. ‘ But do you mean to say that he 
could not detect him without the dog’s meat?’ 
‘Certainly not, sir,’ he said. ‘ Dogs is like 
Christians; they must have something to know a 
villain by; they can’t guess it no more than you, 
It would lead to all sorts of mischief if they could. 
No, sir, depend upon it, a poor half-starved brute 
like your dog would be far more certain to detect 
your murderer by the dog’s meat than by any other 
means ; it’s natural to him.” 








INTERNATIONAL Exuisrrron.—The number of 
visitors admitted to the Exhibition yesterday was as 
follows :—Season tickets, 478: on payment of 1s., 
18,788. Total, 14,211, 





Art Copies in our Contemporaries, 


Tue GuLovucester FEstTIvAL. 


The Atheneum judges the erecution at the 
recent Gloucester Festival to have been the very 
worst within the recollection of the oldest 
frequenter of the Three-Choir Meetings. No new 
work with the smallest chance of vitality has 
emanated from the mass of music included in the 
seven schemes. Stress has been laid upon the 
production of Bach’s Passion Music, as if the local 
organist were entitled to the credit of giving the 
work. Now this is a great injustice, more 
especially to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, who was 
the first in this country to introduce the ‘‘ Grosse 
Passion-Musik,” which was executed in presence 
of the late Prince Consort, in St. Martin's Hall, 
on the 23rd of March, 1858; and was first 
performed, in 1854, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
under Prof. Bennett’s direction. Mendelssohn, 
no doubt, materially promoted its introduction 
here by the Bach Society. Following in the wake 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Barnby, at the 
Oratorio Concerts, in St. James’s Hall, on the 15th 
of February last, gave the Passion Music (accord- 
ing to St. Matthew), and it was performed in 
Westminster Abbey, on Maundy-Thursday. Mr. 
Barnby first introduced the Passion Music in 
April, 1870, at his sixth Oratorio Concert. Now, 
inasmuch as Bach’s masterpiece was originally 
executed at St. Thomas’s Church, Leipsic, on 
Good Friday evening, 1729, and the late Samuel 
Wesley years ago drew attention to Bach's 
music, by the publication of his famous fugues, 
and Mendelssohn revived the Passion Music at 
Berlin, 1829, the Atheneum cannot see what 
possible glory can accrue to any Three-Choir 
organist for performing the work ina cathedral in 
1871. Surely the bearer of the name of Wesley, 
the learned editor of Bach, might have had the 
boldness, if boldness it be, to have taken the lead 
in its introduction into England. The Atheneum 
further questions the absurd arrangement of 
selecting an inexperienced conductor for such a 
heavy week’s work. Until the local organist is 
reduced to his proper position of playing upon the 
instrument he is accustomed to, and the bdton is 
consigned to a musician who is master of all 
schools of music, sacred and secular, the mishaps, 
contrarieties, and blunders of Three-Choir 
Festivals will continue. The existing state of 
things is likely to be fatal to the prosperity of the 
triennial meetings in each cathedral. It was 
remarked that, at Gloncester, the increase in the 
number of persons who were following the oratorio 
performances with the vocal score was very great, 
as compared with former Festivals, a sure sign of 
the advance of musical knowledge. Although 
there were no outward signs of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, for encoring bishops and deans are 
extinct, still experienced observers of the signs 
and tokens that indicate public opinion were at no 
loss tocome to a conclusion as to the judgment 
entertained by the listeners. 








Caystan Patace.—One Suitiina Day.—Trovns- 
pay.—Admissions by season tickets, 5507; ditto on 
payment, 19,181. Total visitors, 24,688. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. Od. 


THE PSALTER: 
wit 
THE CANTICLES 
AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Chure 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 





HAYES, Lyatt-ptace, 8.W. ; & 4, Hannrerta-staret, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Raount-srnzer, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
; Fae delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
a 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
t all wholesale and retail ers and chemists. Sole 


groc 
rers, Gryeuin & Co., Wine and F 
Ee Belgrave House, Argyle-square, teen, London, 


. _P am , 24/., 30/., 86/., 40 
Gur, Begun oA A i 
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These wines are warrapted genuine. 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad, 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£sd 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ........ 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........sssssseeeees 1010 0 
6 Octayes, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 44 inches ........ssss00088 soeees 1818 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. ‘The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T, 8. Hammrox, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRA MER’S PI, A \ WOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
_ £5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 bs, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms. 


wa rsa |W 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.! 














CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System : 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 


£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three’Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The additional size and power of this No, 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5, 
£834. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System ; 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STRERT, W: 
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CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & C0, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 52.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM 
o. 2, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 


No. 38. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
mee £9 Qs. 


Expression, with peeks 7 Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind ae. 
No. 


OAK, £15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator, 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 103,; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNOUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois Expression, don. f 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76, 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Saou. ) 


Forté. Fifre. on. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. oo 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, Forté. 

bois, Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
UNDER THE RED DRAGON. A new Novel. By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY—Chap. VII. 
HOME, SWEET HOME—Chap. IV., V., and VJ. 
GLIMPSES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE IN THE TIME OF BYRON AND PETERSHAM., 
LADY JUDITH—Conclusion. ; 
THE SIN OF MAUD CONYERS. An Autobiography. 
DISINFECTANTS. 


TURNING OUT THE GUARD AT HOLYROOD. 
&e. &e. &e. 








“In Tinsleys’ Magazine the novels in course of publication are ‘Joshua = | “In ‘Joshua Marvel’ there is the evident budding of bright things to be 
Marvel’ and ‘Lady Judith, both of which are excellent. The history of developed as the story progresses. As in ‘ Grif, Mr. Farjeon gives us a picture 
Joshua Marvel’s life on a raft, miles out at sea, is singularly vivid and effective. of boy life ; and in Joshua and his early friend Dan, the story finds two life-like 
The style of writing is as excellent as the story. In‘ Lady Judith’ there are | sketches of actual life scarcely ever surpassed.”—Croydon Chronicle. 
descriptions of life and scenery abroad which tempt us to quote at almost “ Exteriorly it has an attractive appearance, and interiorly it is well got up, 
every page.”—Lloyd’s News. printed with excellent type in the antique style, and the illustrations are first- 

“A varied and richly-freighted number, ‘Lady Judith’ and ‘ Joshua class.”"— Wrexham Advertiser. . 
Marvel’ powerfully sustaining the charactor of the periodical for striking | “Holds high rank as being the trysting ground of young and promising 
fiction.” —Limerick Reporter. | authors.”— Weekly Times. 

“ Contains an interesting variety of contributions both in poetry and prose.” | “ This handsome and clearly printed magazine.”— Ayr Observer. 

—Newcastle Courant. “Ys richly embellished and is very cheap at a shilling.”—Staffordshire 
**No table is complete without this magazine, which isnow inthe foremost | Sentinel. 3 
ranks of this class of literature.”— Worcestershire Advertiser. “Tinsley is characterised by its usual variety and excellence. The poetry is 

“Tinsleys’ has done a good deal in the way of exposing social abuses.”— | ofa superior kind.”—Kelso Mail. 

Banbury Guardian. “ Lively, clever, and interesting.”—Coventry Standard. 

“The fiction in this well got up serial is of a very high class."—Aberdeen | “Very much better than the average.”—Andover Standard. ? 
Herald. “Printed on good paper, with excellent type, and contains articles to suit all 

“A glance at these references to the contents of the Magazine will convince | __ tastes.”"—Buckingham Express. , 
the reader that a great and goodly store is within easy reach; but in that | “Justin M‘Carthy’s ‘Lady Judith’ and B. L. Farjeon’s ‘Joshua Marvel’ 
respect this month’s issue is by no means singular; it only sustainsthe well- | still continue to furnish excellent fiction to readers of Tinsleys’.”— Western 


earned reputation of the publishers.”—Greenock Telegraph. ' Daily Mercury. 











INSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LIVES OF THE KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, | LIFE BENEATH THE WAVES; and a Descrip- 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. tion of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Illustrations. Now 
[Ready this day. ready, price 2s. 6d. 


“The reader will find much that is entertaining in these volumes.”—Pall 
MOORLAND AND STREAM. By W. Barry. In 


Mall Gazette. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 





| 
| 
} 
“ Able volumes.” —Observer. 
“ Full of interest and amusement.”—Era. . . , 
“ Mr. Fitzgerald’s criticisms on dramatic questions strike us as generally sound =| ’ Li 
and valuable.”—Zcho. | THE NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, 
“ Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clear and tolerably | and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘Random 
correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles.” | [Now ready. 
—Times. 
| 


THE IDOL IN HOREB: Evidence that the Golden 


Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and not a Calf. With Three Appen- 


Recollections,’ &c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN: or, Meimoirs 
of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol., 6s. 


dices. By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. Now ready, price 5s. [Now ready. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman. | THE B ATTLE OF BERLIN. Price 6d. ranits Vii 


1 yol. crown 8vo. a oe 








NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NOTICE. —A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE EDITH. By CO. A, Lee. In y) vols. 
OF WAR’ i [Now ready. 
ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of THE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a Tale of 
‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘ Under the Red Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN. [Now ready. 


Dragon,’ &c. 8 vols. [Now ready. 
THE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of Two Genera- NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of 


tions. By G. M. FENN, Author of ‘ Bent, not Broken,’ &. 3 vols. ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. | SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By 


[Now ready. 


8 vols. 

WIDE OF THE MARK. By the Author of | MY HEROINE: a New Story. 1 vol. 
‘Recommended to Mercy,’ ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &c. 38 vols. aitie $ : 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY ENEMY’S ° | - PAIRLY WON; or, The Heiress of Enderleigh. 

DAUGHTER: 5 MY 73 By H.8.E. 8 vols. 
LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author “6f...gUNDERED LIVES. By Wybert Reeve, Author 
‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. of the Comedies ‘ Won at Last,’ ‘ Not so Bad after All,’ &. 8 vols. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon. 3 vols. | my PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 2 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
ae 








rest Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesald.—Fridey, Sept. 28nd, 1871, 
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